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New Million-Dollar Generator 


More Power for U. S. 
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FRESH 


fruits and berries 
in midwinter 
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FROZEN 


safe-storage 
for meats 






FLAVORFUL | 


vitamin-packed 
vegetabies 
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FAVORITE 


baking done 
far in advance 





Beautiful, Bountiful Dishes 


from Your Freezer 


FREE—Send Today! 


This FREE book, ‘Freezing is the 
Fashion,”’ is yours for the asking. 
Just mail this coupon to: INTER- 

















INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


Happy is the hostess with an IH 
Freezer at hand, for it’s hospitality 
itself! The roomy interior safely 
houses full course meals . . . tempt- 
ing snacks . . . leftovers. It’s meal- 
magic in minutes instead of the 
usual hours! Pack it with fruits 
and vegetables .. . meats, poultry, 
Geh... . Deming... Geers... 
out-of-season favorites. They'll keep 
flavor-perfect . taste indescrib- 
ably good! It’s fun to freeze food, 
too, for it’s three times easier and 
faster than other methods! Enjoy 
an IH Freezer. It’s a help, a hobby, 
a real home-necessity. 


This 4.2-cubic-foot freezer is the 
result of years of research and ex- 
perimentation. So compact, it fits 
easily into the smallest home or 
apartment, yet so ample inside, it 
safely freezes and stores all of 150 
pounds of food. Flat table top gives 
extra kitchen table space ... 
smooth, wide “Frost-Lok” ledge 
repels frost, helps seal cabinet .. . 
“Cold-Lok” frigid coils on all four 
walls completely surround food ... 
“Tight-Wad” hermetically sealed 
unit for low-cost operation; 5-year 
warranty. Floor area: 33 by 2534 
in., table-top height, 3614 in. 


See these International Harvester Freezers at your dealer’s today. 
If you don't know who your dealer is, write us for information. 


Large Size Holds 
385 Pounds of Food 
E This spacious 11.1-cubic- 

| foot freezer is perfect for 
larger families! Exclusive 
“Freez-Area” for quick 
freezing food in quanti- 
ties. For even greater 
food needs, see the IH 
giant 15-cubic-foot size, 
storing 525 pounds. 


THE 


LOOK FOR THE 


’ NATIONAL HARVESTER Co., 180 

‘ N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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HALLMARK OF 
HARVESTER 
QUALITY 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 





it’s Here! The New IH 
8-cubic-foot Refrigerator 
Your kitchen-dream s’ 
come true! Extra roomy e225 
inside yet it takes no : 
more room in your 
kitchen! Feature-perfect 

. Service-assured ... 
for sure food-protection 

- more food-storage 
.- . . real convenience! 


SYSTEM OF FOOD PRESERVATION 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 








yours 
when you join SEA 



















The new ILLUSTRATED 
Edition of the famous 
best-seller that is 
already a classic! 

i a) 

Lloyd C. Douglas’ 
magnificent story of the 
times of Jesus Christ with 
8 full-color illustrations 

by DEAN CORNWELL 


A *5 VALUE 


paelti Sei 'sas lelipmia. FY ici 3 
as an enrollment gift! 





STORY of pomp and power — of cruelty, danger and 
romance — no wonder THE ROBE has already been read by many millions of 
readers . . . who call it “one of the most powerful and exciting books ever 
written!” Now it has been republished in a new, beautifully made, oversize 
volume, lavishly illustrated with full-color reproductions of eight original oil 
paintings made especially for this edition by the famous illustrator, DEAN 
CORNWELL. These magnificent paintings recreate the very breath and life 
of the barbaric Roman Empire, the poignancy of the love of the girl Diana 
for Marcellus, the Roman soldier who helped to crucify Christ but lived to 
follow in His steps. A copy of this sumptuous volume will be sent to you, 
without charge, as our gift to you on joining. (Publisher’s list price $5.00) 


NOW YOU, TOO, MAY ENJOY THE SAVINGS AND CONVENIENCE 
OF SEARS PEOPLES BOOK CLUB... 


ORE THAN 475,000 FAMILIES — 


unique “Peoples Jury” System. This way you 
all over America — proudly own the 


are sure to get books which you will want to 


beautiful books which their membership in 
Sears Peoples Book Club has brought to 
them ... at a great saving! Until now mem- 
bership has been limited mainly to the regu- 
lar customers of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Now we are able to enlarge our membership 
and to give book-lovers everywhere this 
unique opportunity to save on good books 
for the whole family! 


Truly a “Peoples” Club . . . Peoples Book 
Club books are actually chosen with the help 
of the members themselves, through the 


read and own. . .. books packed with honest- 
to-goodness story value. 


Wholesome, worth-while books—always 
at a saving. PBC selections are made from 
among the current most popular books. But 
every book selected must not only be enter- 
taining but also must truthfully present life's 
highest values and avoid cheap sensational- 
ism....As a member, you. will receive 
GOOD, ENJOYABLE books regularly .. . 
books that will give you many hours of 
reading pleasure. 


WHAT YOUR MEMBERSHIP WILL MEAN TO YOU AND YOUR FAMILY 





SAVE OVER 60%, including bonus books. Pay 
only $1.66 each for outstanding new books sell- 
ing from $2.50 to $3.50 in publishers’ editions. 


GET A BEAUTIFUL BONUS BOOK when_you 
join, another premium book (priced from $3.50 
to $5.00 each at publisher's list price) with every 
four Club books purchased. 


RECEIVE “JURY-TESTED” BOOKS chosen by 
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members like you who serve on Peoples Juries. 


PAY ONLY FOR THE BOOKS YOU DECIDE TO 
TAKE — as few as four books a year — and still 
retain full privileges of membership. 


RECEIVE WITHOUT CHARGE The Peoples Choice 
magazine, which tells about forthcoming books. 


BUILD A HOME LIBRARY of the finest current 
best-sellers, distinctively bound, richly illustrated. 


A Division of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


P.O. Box 6570A, Chicago 80, Illinois 


| CHO 


to keep / AS OUR ENROLLMENT GIFT TO YOU 


ARS Preps Book Cat 


8 GLORIOUS FULL-COLOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


BY DEAN CORNWELL! 





OSE ONE OF THESE AS YOUR 
FIRST CLUB SELECTION 


ONE THOUSAND BEAUTIFUL THINGS 
A book you will turn to again and again—1,000 
poems, stories, essays, plays and other writings 
selected from the best literature of all time. 
(Publisher's list price $5.00) 


THE MIRACLE OF THE BELLS By Russell Janney 
A beautiful and moving story of the transforma- 
tion of a little coal town from hate to love. A 
national best-seller! (Publisher's list price $3.00) 


HOPE OF EARTH By Margaret Lee Runbeck 

A thrilling tale of triumph over hardship in the 
raw, young Midwest—of a wife who found it 
took more than love to make a marriage. 


(Publisher's list price $3.00) 


MARY DONOVAN By Anne Miller Downes 
The inspiring story of a lovely woman's battle 
to preserve her marriage and her home. 
(Publisher's list price $2.75) 











JOIN NOW! SEND NO MONEY! 


PEOPLES BOOK CLUB P55 ‘ 
P. O. Box 6570A, Chicago 80, Ilinois 


I want to take advantage of your offer. Send me the 

new, beautifully illustrated edition of THE ROBE with- 

out charge, and at the same time make me a fully privi- 

leged member of Peoples Book Club. I understand that 

you will also immediately ship me as my first Club ‘ 
selection the book I have checked below, together with 
a bill for $1.66 plus 13c for postage and handling. As 
a member I may purchase Club selections (as few as 
four during each 12 months) for only $1.66 each re- 
gardless of publishers’ list prices. I will receive without 
charge The Peoples Choice magazine which describes 
forthcoming books so that I may know in advance 
whether I want the book described; and with every 
fourth book I purchase the Club will send me an addi- 
tional book without extra charge as a bonus. 


Signature ~............. 


Send Me As My First ‘Club Selection: 


CI Hope of Earths (1) One Thousand 
(CO The Miracle of Beautiful Things 
The Bells O Mary Denovan 


VLEASE PRINT PLAINLY 


Mr. 

Mrs. 
(First name) (Last name) 

Rural 

a 


Street 


Box 
-.No. 


} 
j 
x 
g 
® 
- 


O I am enclosing $1.66 to save the postage and han- 
dling charges. Be sure to include tax on sales if re- 
quired by your city or state. t 
*This book will be sent as your first selection if ne , 
choice is indicated. 








BEN INZAII 


MOTOR OIL 


FLOWS FAST 
STAYS TOUGH ! 


Protect your engine the 
instant it starts, and give 
it lasting safety for long, 
hard drives ... Pennzoil’s 


double action does both. 





At this sign of better dealers, coast to coast 
*Registered Trade Mark Member Penn. Grade Crude Oil Ass'n , Permit No. 2 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 





Talking It Over 


by Graham Patterson 


Arrest Cancer ... for Murder 


While you are reading this edi- 
torial, someone will die . . . of cancer. 
An hour from now, 21 Americans now 
living will be dead ... from cancer. 
By this time tomorrow there will be 
504 victims added to the toll. 

Cancer is taking an increasing 
number of victims each year. From 
133,000 in 1930, the number of cancer 
deaths rose to 158,000 in 1,940, to 188,- 
000 in 1947. By 1950 it is estimated 
the total will be 193,000. 

Some months ago, Dr. E. V. Cow- 
dry, president of the Fourth Interna- 
tional Cancer Research Congress, 
said: “The fact that the number of 
deaths from cancer is still rising rap- 
idly, while the mortalities from almost 
all other common causes are abating, 
has alarmed the world.” 

American Cancer Society figures 
indicate that about 17 million Ameri- 
cans now living will die of cancer un- 
less a cure is found. That means that 
cancer death will visit one of every two 
homes in America. 


* * * 


Cancer is no respecter of age or 
person. It strikes young and old, rich 
and poor. It is the greatest and cruel- 
est killer of American women between 
the ages of 35 and 55. It is the sec- 
ond greatest killer of men. It-is now 
causing one eighth of all deaths. 

What are we doing about it? Our 
efforts are expanding, but are still far 
from enough. 

In World War II, we spent more 
than $300 billion to conquer the Ger- 
mans and Japs and lost 280,000 lives. 
During that same period, we spent $2 
million in the research fight against 
cancer—and lost 607,000 lives. 

Numerous’ organizations have 
been formed to collect money for bat- 
tling heart disease, polio, tuberculosis 
and other scourges, but our support of 
the fight against cancer is woefully in- 
adequate. 

Estimating the costs of medical 
care, time lost from work during ill- 
ness and burial charges at $1,500 for 
each of the 188,000 Americans who 
died of cancer during 1947, and an in- 
surance company’s nominal figure of 
$10,000 to represent the loss of years 
of continued productive employment, 
the annual dollars-and-cents cost of 
cancer in America totals more than 
two billion dollars. The additional toll 
in suffering and heartaches cannot be 
measured. 

In our efforts to find the cause 
and cure of this dread killer, we are 
making little more than a token effort. 





International 


Dr. Cowdry: Losses are going up. 


The Government-sponsored Na- 
tional Cancer Institute spends $14 
million yearly; the American Cancer 
Society, for 35 years the world’s great- 
est force against cancer, has spent up 
to $12 million a year. That total of 
$26 million figures out to 18¢ per per- 
son—for research, clinics, detection 
centers, public education and services 
to those stricken by cancer. The war 
against cancer can hardly be won on 


an 18¢ basis. 
* % % 


Some of the nation’s most emi- 
nent scientists have. been mobilized by 
the American Cancer Society for its 
battle against the disease. Exciting 
new fields of research have been 
opened, and they hold great promise 
of new clues to the cause and cure of 
cancer. Laboratory facilities are ready 
with new weapons. 

But these things all cost money. 
Even scientists, however zealous, must 
eat, and unless paid enough for their 
cancer-research, must devote part of 
their time to earning a living else- 
where. 

It costs money to inform people 
everywhere of the danger signals and 
the importance of early consultation 
with their doctor; to provide better fa- 
cilities for prevention, diagnosis and 
treatment of cancer; to expand the 
scientific research now being con- 
ducted against the disease. 

Some day a cure for cancer will 
be found. But it will be found sooner 
if we all support generously with our 
contributions those who are waging 
the good fight for us. 
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OH, MY GOODNESS! \ 
I WROTE DOWN TWO 
CARLOADS TLL 
BE RIGHT OVER, 
MR. STAPLE 
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To be continued— 
Copyright 1948, General Foods Corp. 
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R os 
“AL MAGNETIC COMPASS THAT GLOWS on 
and GENUINE SUN WATCH THAT TELSYO Full directions 


| What a handsome, valuable ring the Ex- _ real compass and a real sun watch. A scientific instrument any 
plorer’s Ring is! Made from transparent boy or girl will love. You can use it to tell when the sun will 
plastic acetate and real rhodium. You'll set... or to learn the names of the stars...Send for it today. NAME 
be proud of it. The Explorer’s Ring* isa _Price includes handling charges, postage, and any applicable Federal tax. ADDRESS 


Fireball Twigg, Dept.50, Box 60 
Battle Creek Michigan. 

Here’s my 25¢ and box top, 
Rush I ring to: 
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IT HAPPENS IN 





TWO SECONDS 





Within two seconds, an 
iceboat racing madly under 
full sail, can actually 
triple its speed! 
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And as this + 
glass-of-water test “ie ee 
proves, within two 





seconds after you take Bayer Aspirin, 


it’s ready to go to work, 
to bring 
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Test shows how fast Bayer Aspirin 
disintegrates in your stomach! 










FAST PAIN RELIEF 





Your doctor can tell you there’s 

no need to suffer the painful 

discomfort of a cold. For sore 

throat due to a cold, gargle with three 

Bayer Aspirin dissolved in one-third of a 

glass of water. And to ease painful cold 

symptoms, take two Bayer Aspirin with a 
full glass of water. 

Bayer Aspirin gives quick relief be- 

cause it’s ready to go to work within two 


seconds. This is the result of three important 
steps taken in manufacture —not just one. 

Because Bayer Aspirin’s single active 
ingredient is so effective, doctors regu- 
larly prescribe it for pain relief... and 
because it’s so gentle to the system, 
mothers give it even to small children on 
their doctors’ advice. 

So use Bayer Aspirin, and when you 
buy, be sure you ask for it by name. 


For sore throat due to a cold, use 


genuine 





BAYER ASP/RIN 











Between 


Ourselves 





Justice for Oleo: Re “Margarine 
vs. Butter” (Nation, Feb. 11), it should 
go without saying that as a nation which 
almost daily declares its passionate devo- 
tion to the principles of free market 
selection, there really cannot be any argu- 
ment at all. 

Suppose Henry Ford II were one day 
to come upon a set of processes which 
cut his production costs in half—would 
the dairy press agents be in favor of 
placing a prohibitive tax upon Fords in 
order to preserve the Chevrolet industry ? 
Obviously, they would have to be. 

The dairymen must bear in mind that 
no one owes them a return on their invest- 
ment. They took a risk and if someone 


| comes along with a better or cheaper 


product, that is simply the unfortunate 
predicament of the dairy farmer. 


Richard G. Phillips, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Spiv” Explained: In “Slackers’ 
Dragnet” (World, Feb. 11) you state the 


origin of the word “spiv” is unknown. 


The word is coined from the initial let- 
ters of an ordinance of Victorian days, 


| viz, Suspected Persons and /tinerant 
| Vagrants which the police shortened to 
| the term now commonly used. 


William "Denney, 
Rock Island, Quebec, Canada. 
[This is one of several explanations of- 
fered for the word, but no one is sure which 
is correct.—Ed.] 


Fury Over Felines: In “New Cat- 
as-trophes” (Nation, Feb. 11) you quote 
the American Feline Society as saying: 
“Global thinking has so distorted our 
reasoning . . .” That is amply demon- 
strated in their cat scheme. Europe has 
not sufficient milk for her children, let 
alone for a million cats, and without milk, 
feeding on a 100% diet of rat, the cats 
soon would die of convulsions, as any 
vet knows. 


L. Bozzelle, San Luis Obispo, Cal. 


Shining Examples: Your picture 
and story “Men of Achievement” (Bus- 
iness, Feb. 11) certainly gives us some 
hope for our country. Surely these fine 
young men should* be an inspiration to 
the young people and show them the 
many useful avenues open. 


Bertha B. Shopinsky, Jersey City, N.J. 


Eyewitness: Congratulations on 
“Menace from Mexico” (Nation, Jan. 
28). I spent five years in the Argentine, 
the home of Aftosa, the Spanish name for 
foot-and-mouth disease, and no one, un- 


| less he sees it in its actual ravages, can 


appreciate how horrible and destructive 
it can be. The mouths of the cattle get 
sore, they cannot eat, they lose their teeth 
and hoofs, and die a lingering death of 
starvation. I dread to think what will hap- 
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USDA 
Death is the cure. Killing halts spread 
of foot-and-mouth disease. 


pen to our cattle industry if this disease 
is allowed to enter the U.S. 
William Bauer, Thunder Hawk, S.D. 


Voice of America: “America’s 
Voice of Freedom” (Feb. 11) should be 
a valuable means of building good will 
toward the U.S. It is one activity of the 
present Government that should not be 
objected to by any American. 


F. F. Patrick, Granville, Ohio. 


. If Europeans have not food to 
eat nor clothes to wear, where on earth 
are they going to get radios to listen? 
Most communistic countries are allowed 
to hear only what their leaders want them 
to hear, so it seems that our tax money is 
to go for a lot of useless broadeasts. 

Norton Frierson, Savannah, Ga. 


Palestine’s Partition: Thanks for 
your courageous and, I hope, not too late 
effort to awaken our lawmakers to the 
danger and potentialities of their far- 
fetched and gullible position on the Pal- 
estine partition idea. ... 

Beatrice Murch, Corpus Christi, Tex. 


Realism in Defense: Do we need 
compulsory peacetime military conscrip- 
tion? The next war will be fought with 
atomic weapons and the place of the in- 
fantryman and other conventional foot- 
soldiers is questionable. . .. Furthermore, 
in these days semi-trained men would be 
useless. Our country can best be defended 
by a powerful regular Air Force. 

Our armed forces should consist 
solely of men trained to handle and be 
able to cope with the complicated weap- 
ons of modern warfare: skilled scientists, 
highly trained specialists, radar and jet 
propulsion experts. 


James Foster, Marshall, Mo. 


© Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C, 
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wonder *™mennns 
seer Sal is 


Remember, they're simply packed with 
energy and wholesome nourishment! Few 
foods can better the nutritional value of 
a bowl of cereal with milk and sugar! 


ONE OF THE FRIENDLY 7bos/5 CEREALS 
Tune in to ‘’The House of Mystery,”’ Sunday afternoons—Mutval Network 


“WHETHER IT’S RAIN.or shine, he always 
has a bedraggled look. His hair never looks 
combed .. . it’s so lifeless and straggly ... 
and full of loose dandruff, too. He’s got 
Dry Scalp, all right. I’d better tell him... 
quick .. . about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!” 










Hatt looks bérfér..: 


scaly feels betver... 
when you check 


Dy Scalp 






az 

“WELL-GROOMED HAIR is easy to have— if 
you use ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic! Just a few 
drops a day—and your hair takes on new 
lustre—new neatness. You check loose dan- 
druff and Dry Scalp. ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic 
contains no alcohol or other drying ingre- 
dients. Try it also with massage before every 
shampoo. It’s double care . . . both scalp and 
hair . . . and more economical than other 
ihair tonics, too. 


Vaseline 


TRADE MARK ® 


HAIR TONIC 


More bottles sold today 
than any other hair tonic 





Press Association 


Dr. Blanding. At Vassar, no color line. 


Vassar College has only one Negro 
student. We wish it had more applicants. 
—Sarah Gibson Blanding, president, Vas- 
sar College. 


We are all a little enchanted, of 
course, with the idea of a modest down- 
turn which would relieve some of the 
existing pressures and forestall a worse 
disturbance later. But I regret to say no 
one has found a way to bring about just a 
little depression.—Allan Sproul, presi- 
dent, Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


The only way we could have cheap 
meat this year is to have a depression, 
with people laid off.—U.S. Department of 
Agriculture experts. 


There is no reason why farm 
prices, after a brief period of fluctuation, 
should not begin to move up again and 
stabilize at a very good level.—James 
G. Patton, president, National Farmers’ 
Union. 


This “New Look” is impossible. 
Who on earth are these droopy dresses 
designed for? A short person looks like a 
gnome; a tall person looks like a sky- 
scraper; a fat person like a tub; a thin 
person like a bean pole-—Mrs Marsden 
Senna, Chicago housewife. 


The sure way to insure white 
supremacy is for white men to give their 
children as good an education as the 
Negroes give theirs.—Judge Claud Porter, 
Rome, Ga. 


Radio has, for the most part, meant 
the end of oratory. No man can wax elo- 
quent speaking to a wasp nest on the end 
of a broom handle.—Rev. A. Preston 
Gray, Kingsport, Tenn. 


Some of these Regents history ex- 
aminations put out by the state board 
are too tough for the youngsters, so the 
examiners give them the benefit of the 
doubt if they give any sort of reasonable 








This careful housewife simply 
doesn’t worry any more... not 
about toilet bowl sanitation nor 
about injury to the septic tank 
system. Sani-Flush cleans toilet 
bowls thoroughly without scrub- 
bing—and is absolutely safe in 
toilet systems having septic 
tanks. Write for scientific report 
that proves this statement. 
Effective in hard or soft water. 
Get it at your grocer’s. Twosizes. 
The Hygienic Products Co., 
Dept. 508, Canton 2, 
Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 


QUICK 
EASY 
SANITARY me: by \% 

Good Housekeeping 


> 
Sor as anveenisto WOES 






Saves Costly Redecorating! 
AMAZING INVEN”™ION.fBanishes old- 
style vl ee and muse, No 
Tage—no sticky ‘dow ollen hands. No 
more dangerous stepladders. 


magic from walls, ceilings, windo hades, 
niture, etc. Ends drudgery! SAVES REDECORATING! 
Sample offer sent im- 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS °:22", 0%: «2 iv- 


gend name at once. A_ penny postal will do. SEND Xo MONEY— 
just your name. KRISTEE CO., 875 Bar Street, AKRON, OHIO. 
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BULB BARGAIN 


Think of it! This amaz- 
ing low price brings you 100 
blooming size gladiola bulbs— 
8 glorious rainbow mix colors in 
these 2-year-old, high-price varieties: Picardy 
Dr. Bennet, Shirley Temple, Peggy Lou, Ma d 
of Orleans. Already 2% to 3% inchesin circumference. 
We will replace any bulb which does not FLOWER 5 
YEARS. Order now while they last! Mailed in plenty 
of time for spring planting. Money back guarantee. 
EXTRA-Prompt orders receive 3 TUBEROSES without 
additional cost. Bloom first year into waxy white, fragrant 
flowers, 2 to 3 ft. tall, can be grown in pots, too. 
SEND NO MONEY — RUSH ORDER 
Cash orders sent prepaid—else pay $1.94 plus postage on 
arrival. Send order. name and address to 
MICHIGAN BULB CO. 
* Grand, Rapids 2, Michigan 
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answers. For example, if the students 
were asked to name two “ancient sports” 
and replied “Anthony and Cleopatra,” 


4 
they got full credit!—William A. Hamm, le (We smile wins a Career in the dlouds = a 


assistant superintendent of schools, New 
York. 


Within the next three years scien- 4 a MI LE THAT Wi NS 
tists should have enough basic knowledge 


of man-made rain and snow to be able to 


divert large snow and rain storms from 
big centers of population to relatively Ss HE EPSODEN ; SMILE 
isolated areas. — Dr. Irving Langmuir, j [ ¢ 


associate director, General Electric re- 
search laboratories. 


The Solid South may really be 
breaking up. But, if so, it will be too slow 
a process to do the GOP any good in 48. 
—Sen. Claude Pepper (D.-Fla.). 


The Communist Party censure of 
seven Russian composers is the final word 
in the ridiculous Soviet propaganda move- 
ment against everything Western.—Dr. 
Hans Kindler, conductor, National Sym- 
phony orchestra. 


American youth regards UMT as 
another step toward war and a police 
state to which the present policies of our 
Government are leading. — Rev. John | 


Darr, New York. 


Were as much study and research 
devoted to the causes and prevention of 
war as have been to the causes and pre- 

vention of disease, we should in time 
attain the same control over its eruption 
and spread as we have over the physical 
plagues.—Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


lenient with the Weather Bureau boys. .. . 
I don’t see how people will ever be in 
control of the weather, outside of being 
indoors.—William A. Chambers, New 
York “weather man.” 


! 
| The people should be a little more 
| 





June Cotey, Airline Stewardess flies the 
exciting New York-to-Chicago run for American 
Airlines. Chicago-born June started her Airlines 
career as a reservation clerk. But soon she was 
promoted to the reception desk—and there she 
won her “‘wings.”” Now passengers often com- 
ment on her sparkling smile. “It’s a Pepsodent 
smile,” June says, ‘‘I’ve used Pepsodent for years.” 


Life in our smaller cities gives one a 

| feeling of continuity that I have never 

quite found in our metropolitan centers. 
Of necessity, people in these communities 
learn to do a lot for themselves. They are 
resourceful.—Maj. Gen. Philip B. Flem- 
ing, Federal Works Administrator. 





Do roe have a winning smile? If Pepsodent has 
helped your smile and career —send your picture and 
story to Pepsodent, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
Illinois. If used in our advertising you will receive 
regular professional model fees. 


WINS 3 tol over any ather tooth paste! 


People all over America agree with June Cotey. 
New Pepsodent with Irium is their 3-to-l favorite 
for brighter smiles! Just recently, families from 
coast to coast compared delicious New Pepsodent 
with the tooth paste they were using at home. By 
an average of 3 to 1, they said New Pepsodent W 
tastes better, makes breath cleaner and teeth 

brighter than any other tooth paste they tried! 
For the safety of your smile use Pepsodent twice a 
day —see your dentist twice a year! 











Another fine product 


— of Lever Brothers Company 


Smaller cities. Fleming prefers them. 
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1. MORE SAFETY FROM ALL-’ROUND VISION OF NEW “PILOT-HOUSE” CABS 


You get tremendously increased vision . . . in all 
directions. Windshields and windows are higher 
and wider. New rear quarter windows add still 
more to vision, and to safety. Glass area is nearly 


‘5 OLD RIGHT TURN smmmeage 













| ONLY DODGE OFFERS 
' YOU ALL THESE NEW 


ruck — 


OLD LEFT TURN 


3. EASIER HANDLING BECAUSE OF NEW CHASSIS DESIGN 


You can turn these new “‘-Job- 
Rated’”’ trucks in much smaller 
circles. . . . This is due to a 
new type of steering, in com- 
bination with shorter wheel- 
bases. Front axles have been 


4. NEW “CUSHIONED RIDE” New weight distribution, 


moved back and engines for- 
ward, placing more of the 
engine and cab weight on the 
front axle. You get much 
better weight distribution— 
and steering is much easier. 


wider tread axles and longer 
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springs produce a marvelous 
new “‘cushioned ride.” “Air- 
O-Ride”’ seats give a “‘soft,”’ 
“firm,” or “‘medium’’ seat, 
controlled by a convenient 
lever at the bottom of the 
front seat. There’s seven full 
inches of seat adjustment. 


DODGE 
Sot Relea” 
TRUCKS 








200 square inches greater than that of any other 
standard cab. Driving is truly like “sitting on 
top of the world”. . 
to command. They are the safest cabs ever built! 


. with all the road yours 


2. MORE SAFETY AND COMFORT FROM NEW 
ALL-WEATHER VENTILATION 


Year-’round comfort assured by a combi- 
nation of fresh air intake, perfected hot water 
truck heater with powerful fan and defroster 
tubes, vent windows, and cowl ventilator. 





5. 248 BASIC CHASSIS AND BODY MODELS... 


ALL “JOB-RATED.’’ 


Save money with a truck that fits your job! Choose 
from 248 different basic chassis and body models, 
engineered for gross vehicle weights up to 23,000 
lbs., and gross train weights up to 40,000 lbs. Every 
unit of every truck, from engine to rear axle is ‘“Job- 
Rated’”’ for economy, performance, and long life. 


NEW ..and only 

Dodge builds 

"Gob-Reited * 
trucks! 
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The Cover. Six men quietly 
staff the Virginia Electric & Power 
Co. station at Dutch Gap, Va. Its 
steam turbine produces 50,000 kilo- 
watts for the efficient Southeastern 
power pool. For the story of this 
vital industry’s expansion program, 
see More Power for U.S., page 22. 


Next Issue. Pollsters report 
that 54% of Americans fear war 
within 10 years. But few of them 
know Gen. George C. Kenney, whose 
bombers would have first and final 
say in future conflict. Watch for 
Kenney—No. 1 Air Strategist in the 
Mar. 24 PATHFINDER. 
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Quiz. How could you phone George 

Washington or Thomas Jeffer- 

son? 

(See Pick Your President, p. 

20.) 

What do airline travelers complain 
about most? 

(See Air Travel, p. 40.) 

What’s WHO? 

(See WHO's Dream, p. 42.) 
What share of the U.S. fresh vege- 

table supply can home gardens 

produce? 

(See Digging for Peace, p. 51.) 
Should radio _ station-owners’ be 

barred from airing their own 

opinions? 

(See $64 Question, p. 52.) 

Will tomorrow’s movies be three- 
dimensional? 
(See Cinema-Gazing, p. 56.) 
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CAN YOUR SCALP PASS THE 


FINGER-NAIL 
‘TEST? 


TRY IT! Scratch your head. If you find signs 
of dryness, loose ugly dandruff, you need 
Wildroot Cream-Oil hair tonic. Grooms 
hair ...relieves dryness ...removes loose 
dandruff! Contains soothing Lanolin, an oil 
resembling the natural oil of your skin. 


YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK 
LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 


A LITTLE WILDROOT CREAM-OIL does a lot for 
your hair. Keeps your hair well groomed all 
day long. Leaves no trace of that greasy, 
plastered down look. Makes your hair look 
and feel good. 














NON-ALCOHOLIC 


CONTAINS 
LANOLIN! 






WiLoRo-- 
CREaAw 

“Alig & ‘\ 
AGAIN AND AGAIN 
the choice of men who 
put good grooming 
first—that’s Wildroot 
Cream-Oil. No won- 
der when new users 
from coast to coast 
were questioned, 4 
out of 5 who replied 
said they preferred it 
to any other hair tonic they 
had used before. Ask-for it at 
your barber or drug counter. 


IMPORTANT: Smart women use Wildroot 
Cream-Oil for quick grooming and for re- 
lieving dryness. Wildroot Cream-Oil is ex- 
cellent for training children’s hair! 


TUNE IN... TWO NETWORK SHOWS! “The Adven- 
tures of Sam Spade" Sun. evenings, CBS Network; 
"King Cole Trio Time" Sat, afternoons, NBC Network. 
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Here now! The O@@ Royal Portable... 


wth FINGER FORM KE 


DESIGNED TO 
CRADLE YOUR 
FINGER TIPS! 


Never before in typewriter history 
has this improvement been seen... 

- +» yet today, Royal brings you 
FINGER FORM KEYS... on the most 
modern typewriter ever designed... 
the new ROYAL PORTABLE! 


Imagine . . . a typewriter key shaped 
to the very contour of your finger... 
designed to cradle your finger tips when 
they strike the keys! Result? FINGER 
FORM KEYS bring a new comfort 
to typing! Greater ease of operation, 
greater accuracy of work. 

And talk about BEAUTY! The new 
Royal Portable is far ahead of today’s 
models in style and beauty. 
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Beauty at work! 


But it has more than sheer beauty that 
is lovely to look at. Its beauty is beauty 
with a purpose ... beauty that makes 
typing easier, quicker, more com- 
fortable! : 

And ... this truly modern portable 
typewriter brings you much more. 
There’s a space bar that’s built right 
into the frame. Only the new Royal 
Portable gives you the modern SPEED 


SPACER that saves time, and cuts down 


the margin’ of spacing error. With 
SPEED SPACER, nothing stands in the 
way of perfect spacing action! 

Only Royal gives you the RAPID 
RIBBON CHANGER that makes rib- 











bon changing faster, cleaner, easier 
than ever! 


And only Royal gives you “MAGIC” 
MARGIN, the device that makes all 
other portable margin setting obsolete! 


In addition .. . only Royal gives you 
the host of other new features which 
make Royal more than ever the World’s 
No. | Portable! 


See the new Royal today! 


By all means, see the new Royal Port- 
able at your dealer’s, You'll find it hard 
to believe that one portable typewriter 
can have so many new, outstanding 
features ...can bring such comfort and 
convenience to typing! 


me we” ROYAL PORTABLE 


The World's First Truly Modern Portable Typewriter 


“Magic” is a registered trade-mark of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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that the U.S. is losing the cold war, and will continue to lose it so 
long as she stays on the defensive. Russia, playing for time and 
steadily getting stronger, can call her shots. 


BUT WASHINGTON IS EQUALLY AWARE that, short of open Russian aggression, a sub-— 
stantially tougher U.S. policy is impossible until after the elections. 
First post-election move, whoever is President, will be to intensify 
economic warfare against the Soviet, to weaken her war machine. 


MANY REALISTIC CONGRESSMEN, dissatisfied with the stockpiling of strategic war 
materials, are putting on the heat for a speed-up. President Truman's 
request for $285 million, they say, should be doubled. 


important early decision: Will his agency be exclusive buyer for 
exporting specified commodities, and if so, which? Advantage would be 
to increase ERP's ability to .hold down prices. 


trust division more money than it asked for, it was a first Congres-— 
sional step to force a tougher anti-trust policy. Congress wants 
more criminal suits, with jail sentences, fewer consent decrees. 


never come to trial. But a separate case, brought by the State of 
Georgia directly to the Supreme Court, will provide the same test. 





ment Crop Reporting Board's first 1948 acreage estimates, due this 
month. Whatever the planting prospects, a substantially lower farm 
cash income is in prospect for 1948-—-perhaps as much as a $5 billion 
drop. 


HEAVIER PLANTING and cold weather, which killed off the boll weevil, point to 
a large cotton crop, main source of cash for southern farmers. Large 
purchases for ERP should help maintain good prices. 


smoothly until the crack in cost-of-living prices. Sponsors quickly 
switched to a let's-—wait-—and-see attitude. 


GEN. EISENHOWER is hard at work on his memoirs but, as further proof of his 
Sincere desire to steer shy of politics, they will be withheld from 
publication until after the election. 


HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, BRIGHT YOUNG MAYOR of Minneapolis, turned down the 
national chairmanship of the Americans for Democratic Action. He told 
intimates he couldn't handle that, his mayor's job, and campaign for 
Joe Ball's Senate seat. 


CONGRESSIONAL ECONOMIZERS will ask every Government agency performing informa— 
tion and advisory services for special groups whether such jobs can't 
be done better by private agencies such as trade associations. 
Elimination of such special services, they say, would save money and 
end complaints of unfair competition from private agencies. Big 
exception: Agriculture Department services to farmers. 


PERMANENT WOMEN'S BRANCHES in the Army, Navy and Marines have brighter prospects 
for Congressional approval. While opposition melts, sponsors are 
pushing for action. 


FEDERAL REGULATION OF NATURAL GAS faces an early showdown in Congress. 
Forces in the explosive issue are organizing behind two conflicting 
bills to either (1) increase or (2) relax the Federal Power Commis-— 
sion's regulatory authority. Tip-off will come when the Senate acts 
on President Truman's nomination of Burton Behling to ‘a commission 
vacancy. Behling favors less Federal regulation. 
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Struggle 

Russian grabs in Europe force big- 
gest question: How can U.S. 
stem the Red tide? 

Administration moves in the wake of 
the Communist seizure of Czechoslovakia 
seemed to indicate this week that only two 
weapons short of war remain in the arsen- 
al of democracy: words and dollars. 

Forth to the world (jointly from the 
U.S., Britain and France) went a cha- 
grined and self-righteous denunciation of 
the Czech dictatorship. Up to Congress 
went a request for more money. 

The words would be filed and forgot- 
ten. But the dollars, the Government 
hoped, would help 16 still-democratic Eu- 
ropean nations and China stand against 
the onrushing Red tide. 

Worse Than Hitler. Indicating the 
growing alarm in Administration circles, 
Secretary of Commerce W. Averell Harri- 
man told Congress Russian aggression was 
“a greater menace than Hitler.” Secretary 
of State George C. Marshall testified he 
saw no end to “continual” friction with 
the Soviet. 

On three fronts the Government ad- 
vanced with moneybags: 

China. Bowing in part to Republican 
pressure, in part to fear of further Red 


Fingers in the dike. Herter and Eaton hope to halt Red flood. 
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advances in north China, the President 
asked Congress for $570 million to help 
the Chiang government. 

The aid, Truman said, could give 
China “a respite from rapid economic de- 
terioration.” 

Mediterranean. With the original 
$400 million about to run out and with 
very little constructive progress to show 
for it, Marshall wanted $270 million more 
for Greece and Turkey. The Secretary of 
State told Congress this would carry the 
two Soviet-threatened countries through 
to June 30, 1949. 

ERP. Sen. Vandenberg (R.-Mich.), 
pilot of the $5.3 billion Marshall Plan, 
swayed the Senate to dramatic, rule- 
breaking applause as he launched the 
fight with a plea to “stop World War III 
before it starts.” His generalship was ef- 


fective, but tougher sledding lay ahead in . 


the House. Chairman Charles A. Eaton 
(R.-N. J.) of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee indicated he would go along 
with the Senate’s $5.3 billion, but chair- 
man Christian Herter (R.-Mass.) of the 
special House Committee on Foreign Aid, 
which toured Europe last fall, said the 
first year’s figure should be cut to $4.5 
billion. 

Missionary. If anything could con- 
vert the House to all-out support of the 
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program, testimony of third party candi- 
date Henry Wallace before Eaton’s com- 
mittee might do the trick. Wallace said 
ERP was “a blueprint for war” and urged 
a face-to-face meeting between Joe Stalin 
and “the new President” to iron things 
out. Only with the greatest reluctance 
would Wallace admit any fault in Russia’s 
actions. As for Czechoslovakia, he ad- 
mitted he didn’t know what was happen- 
ing there. 


Labor Interlude 


Except for the steady humming of 
busy factories, the industrial front seemed 
unnaturally quiet for March. Across the 
nation, fewer than 100,000 workers 
trudged picket lines—only 1/10 as many 
as two years ago. 

Then, banner headlines had counted 
out the 113 strike days at G.M. and de- 
plored the long United Electrical Worker 
stoppage at Westinghouse. In lamb-like 
1948, hard-boiled editors found industria! 
disputes too few and too minor for such 
attention. Except for John L. Lewis’ off- 
again-on-again hints of an April coal 
strike, they buried labor stories, or over- 
played them. 

Suffering from the labor-news short- 
age, one Memphis paper filled 60 lines 
with a brief East Coast squabble between 
the liner America’s captain and an agitat- 
ing sailor. Not to be out-done, The New 
York Post’s Sylvia Porter devoted a whole 
column to the strike philosophies of 1,500 
Wall Street clerks and errand boys. But 
for all the relative calm, continued labor 
peace in the nation’s industrial centers 
was far from assured. 

Storm Symptoms. Tuesday, CIO 
Electrical Workers, talking $13.03 weekly 
pay boosts with G.E., ran into company 
yelps about “inflationary” demands. 
Stumpy Walter Reuther’s 950,000 CIO 
Auto Workers seek even more (a welfare 
fund, 25¢ hourly wage increases, bigger 
pensions). 

Despite Republic Steel president 
Charles White’s assertion that recent steel 
price hikes merely “compensate for past 
wage increases,” labor generally took 
them for go-aheads to big third-round 
demands. Phil Murray’s 950,000 CIO Steel 
Workers will certainly ask more now than 
the 8¢ to 10¢ hourly pay jumps they might 
have accepted in January. 


Steel Squeeze 


Newark’s Heller & Co. is a typical 
“non-integrated” steel processor. Indepen- 
dent, it owns no iron-making furnaces, no 
captive coal mines. It gives jobs to only 
150 men like annealer Bill Rupprecht and 
laborer Dan Price. But each month, by 
converting steel billets it buys from big 
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companies, it turns out 400 to 450 tons of 
hot-rolled steel bars. 

Last week, Heller found itself in a 
vise Big Steel had moulded. Feb. 20’s 
price boosts on semi-finished steel (in- 
eluding billets) forced it overnight to jack 
its own prices ¥2¢ a pound. Competition 
with Big Steel—which makes its own hot- 
rolled—might get tougher for the “non- 
integrated.” 

Griped one Philadelphia fabricator: 
“This makes our margin so low that we 
operate now just for the sake of staying 
in business.” 

Costlier Cars? To the public, the 
price rise was more of a pin prick than 
- a hammer blow. In steel lingo, it affected 
only blooms, billets, ingots, tube rounds 
and skelp—about 4% of steel products. 
It raised the steel price level only 1%. 
This might show later in markups on autos 
and, washing machines, but not as much 
as last year’s $5 to $10 steel increases. 

The Bloodhounds. Summoned be- 
fore the Senate Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, U.S. Steel’s Benjamin Fairless in- 
sisted on Tuesday that his company raised 
prices only on products selling at a loss. 
It was a plausible explanation, but Presi- 
dent Truman continued to press his multi- 
pronged probe of the industry. FBI 
agents, their briefcases crammed with 
questions, pounced on 16 steel executives. 
On Mar. 8, the Federal Trade Commission 
would re-open its price-fixing case against 
the American Iron & Steel Institute and 
101 steel firms. The Commerce Depart- 
ment and the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers joined the chase, yet few results 
could be expected other than: 

e @ Possible Congressional appro- 
priation of the full $3.3 million the Justice 





Acme 
Murray. If steel prices rise, so too must 


wages. (SEE: Labor Interlude) 
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Department wants for 1948-49 trust-bust- 
ing. 
e e Sharp memos from steel execu- 
tives to steel publicity men for failing to 
prepare the public for price hikes. 


What Should Be Secret? 


Atomic age America’s military minds 
came to grips again this week with a 
question that has stumped the experts ever 
since Napoleon was No. 1 on the hate pa- 
rade. 

How can a democratic Government, 
in peacetime, guarantee freedom of speech 
and press and at the same time prevent 
the leakage of vital official secrets? 

In the ideal state, there would be no 
conflict. Conscientious public servants 
with faultless judgement would invoke se- 
crecy rules only when the public welfare 
clearly demanded it. But human nature 
today is imperfect—and aware of it. And 
the press and the public, properly sus- 
picious, look with jaundiced eyes on any 
bureaucratic iron curtain behind which 
blunders and venality could be hidden in 
the name of “security.” 

Team. To attack this old problem 
anew, Secretary of Defense Forrestal in- 
vited newspaper, magazine, radio, and 
newsreel representatives to meet with him 
this week. They hoped to work out a vol- 
untary program on which to build a new 
set of Government rules. 

The legislative underpinning of all 
such rule making in recent years has been 
the espionage act of 1917. This World 
War I measure provides severe criminal 
penalties for disclosing national defense 
information “with intent or reason to be- 
lieve” that such action would injure the 
U.S. or give advantage to a foreign nation. 

More Teeth. An act of 1933 
stretched the law to take in diplomatic 
codes and information transmitted by such 
codes. The Atomic Energy Act of 1946 
topped all foregoing efforts by slapping a 
death-penalty on loose talk in a whole 
broad field of science. 

But there is not, and Congress has 
consistently refused to create, any general 
ban on unauthorized talk about the con- 





International 
Gag man. Forrestal wants the press to put on a peacetime muzzle. (SEE: Secret) 


tents of documents which any Government 
agency may suddenly and arbitrarily de- 
cide is “confidential.” 

During World War II, censorship 
worked smoothly on a voluntary basis. A 
small group of working newsmen, under 
the able guidance of Byron Price, advised 
publishers what types of information 
should be withheld from publication, and 
why. 

The office was liquidated the day after 
VJ-day, on Price’s recommendation. To 
many of the newsmen called in to help 
on the peacetime problem, it seemed that 
Forrestal could find no better starting 
point for his new program than Price’s 
own parting words: 

“No one who does not dislike censor- 
ship should ever be permitted to exercise 
censorship.” 


Langer’s Triumph 


North Dakota’s fiery GOP Sen. Wil- 
liam Langer is strictly unpredictable. One 
day he votes strictly down his party’s line. 
On the next, he baffles stalwarts by oppos- 
ing pet GOP projects. On only one issue 
is he thoroughly dependable: Bill Langer 
will go all out to help the much-badgered 
Federal worker. 

Last week, in the eyes of more than 
a million working and retired Federal 
minions, his stocky body took on angel’s 
wings. Qn Saturday morning, President 
Truman signed the Langer-Chavez-Steven- 
son bill, boosting Government retirement 
pensions a handsome $300 annually (or 
25%, whichever is smaller). In passing 
the bill, Congress automatically added $60 
million to the 1948-49 budget, only part 
of which would be offset by a July 1 rise 
in employe retirement deductions. 

More To Come. Hardly had Tru- 
man ceremoniously (with 12 pens) affixed 
his signature when Langer renewed agita- 
tion for a $1,000 cost-of-living pay in- 
crease for some 1.2 million postal and 
civil service workers. 

Aware of hardship cases and Federal 
workers’ votes, Congress will almost cer- 
tainly okay salary hikes, but probably not 
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the $1,000 each Langer wants. Of 40-odd 
proposals, Kansas Republican Edward 
Rees’ $480 annual bonus seems most likely 
to emerge as law. 


Vacation Friendship 


Tanned and chipper, President Tru- 
man came back this week from a yacht 
junket through America’s Caribbean pos- 
sessions. 

Like any good sailor ashore, he had 
unloaded a handsome cargo of promises. 
To the Virgin Islands (which still fit Her- 
bert Hoover’s description: “an effective 
poorhouse”) Mr. Truman pledged greater 
self-rule, an economic hand-up. To Puerto 
Ricans, he impulsively played the piano, 
promised their island the right to decide 
for itself whether it will become a state or 
seek complete freedom. 

Reef. Behind the welcoming crowds 
were two bleak facts of which Mr. Truman 
and his hosts were equally aware. Little 
is being done to raise the islands from 
their grinding poverty. And Puerto Rico, 
long an applicant for statehood, is not 
one visible step closer to it now than it 
ever was. 


Seafaring Slump 


America’s merchant passenger fleet, 
least profitable arm of the “auxiliary 
Navy,” is drifting back to the doldrums. 

It is down to 63 ships from a pre-war 
peak of 127. Now it can accommodate only 
12,200 passengers at once, less than one- 
third 1939 capacity. Gone with the wind 
are coastwise and intercoastal lines, which 
mustered 29 ships in ’39. 

Trying, probably vainly, to shame his 
landlubberly countrymen, president Frank 
J. Taylor of the American Merchant Ma- 
rine Institute (the industry’s “chamber of 
commerce”) ~pointed this week to Great 
Britain, whose three newest liners, Queen 
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Truman. To Puerto Rico he gave music, 


little else. (SEE: Vacation Friendship) 


Mary, Queen Elizabeth and Mauretania, 
are bigger than the America, U.S. largest. 
The British are building two others. 
France, Norway, Sweden, The Nether- 
lands and Russia are also constructing 
new liners. 

Surprise. Moreover, the Russians 
soon will get an unearned 50% raise in 
their merchant tonnage from acquisition 
of 87 U.S. cargo ships. 

The State Department explained that 
the sale would simply legalize an unfortu- 
nate fact: Russia already has the ships. 
She was loaned 95 during the war and 
refuses to return them. She will keep 
eight outright, negotiate for the rest. The 
transaction will give her the world’s fourth 
largest fleet. 
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Richmond Revolt. Gov. Tuck asks a founding father’s cure. (SEE: Two-way Stretch) 
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Two-Way Stretch 


Henry Wallace started it with a spec- 
tacular yank to the Left. Southern gov- 
ernors answered with a terrific tug to the 
Right. In the middle, unhappy President 
Truman watched the seams of the Demo- 
cratic Party and wondered how long they 
would hold. 

First sign that the southern disturb- 
ance might be serious came from Rich- 
mond’s historic state house, which once 
housed the Confederate Congress. 

There Virginia’s Gov. William M. 
Tuck asked his legislature for a law to 
keep candidates’ names off the ballot. 
permit Virginians to vote for unpledged 
electors who would then be free to en- 
dorse someone other than Mr. Truman. 

Behind the revolt was furious Dixie 
resentment of the President’s civil rights 
program, seen by southerners as a threat 
to an essential ingredient in all their poli- 
tics—(white supremacy) and their basic 
political creed (state sovereignty). 

Recruits. Falling in line with Tuck’s 
idea, Rep. Gene Cox (D.-Ga.) called on 
the Georgia legislature to pass a similar 
statute. Another Georgian, powerful Sen. 
Walter F. George, growled that Demo- 
crats would have a chance to “reorganize” 
their party “as a result of this 1948 cam- 
paign.” 

And still another, George B. Hamil- 
ton of Atlanta, angrily quit as director of 
finance of the National Committee as 
South Carolina leaders met to plan anti- 
Truman moves similar to Virginia’s. 

Tuck’s proposal went back to the 
original plan of the founding fathers 
which still stands, unmodified except by 
custom, in the Constitution. If adopted 
by other southern states it could result 
in a stalemate among the Presidential 
electors, with no majority for any candi- 
date. This would throw the contest into 
the House of Representatives, where 
southerners might either back a man of 
their own or help elect a Republican in 
return for political concessions. 

Puppeteer. Behind Tuck’s move, 
experienced Washington observers saw 
the shrewd hand of the kingpin of Vir- 
ginia politics—Sen. Harry Flood Byrd. 
Tuck’s message, Byrd told the Senate, 
“may well become historic.” Another his- 
toric possibility if the Tuck plan spreads: 
a White House chance for Harry F. Byrd, 
most\frequently mentioned southern can- 
didate. 

This southern headache was doubly 
irritating to the President by reason of 
another grief he already had—a severe 
pain in the Bronx. In the New York bor- 
ough, a week earlier, a Wallace-backed 
American Labor Party candidate for Con- 
gress, Leo Isacson, had soundly drubbed 
his Democratic and Republican rivals. 

To help him win, Wallace played vig- 
orously to all the latent tensions in the 
minority-packed Bronx. He blasted the 
Democratic Administration for its half- 
way tactics in Palestine and trumpeted 
for stronger civil rights enforcement in 
the South. Hence Democratic leaders dis- 
puted Wallace’s own analysis of the re- 
turns—“The third party could be the 
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Pastime? Cost of teaching vets to fly averages more than college tuition, saps 


first party” in November. But they did 
admit that his candidacy was beginning 
to look like a major threat to the Presi- 
dent’s chances. Their diagnosis was ap- 
parently confirmed by Wallace’s an- 
nouncement that 464,000 signatures (with 
only 275,970 needed) had been secured 
to place his name on the California ballot. 

Windfall. Almost as jubilant as 
Henry himself were Republicans, who 
read the results to indicate a sure-fire vic- 
tory for them in November. As they saw 
it, the President could not mend relations 
with either the South or Wallace’s Demo- 
cratic following without further alienat- 
ing the other. Angered and upset, a rem- 
nant of old New Dealers and an earnest 
group of their youthful followers, Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action, met in Phila- 
delphia. They denounced Wallace and 
the GOP. They also scolded Truman, al- 
though individual ADA members prob- 
ably meant to vote for him. 

Six days after the Bronx vote, Idaho’s 
singing cowboy Sen. Glen H. Taylor (con- 
fident there would be no Wallace with- 
drawal), jilted the Democrats, announced 
for vice-president with Wallace. 

Also, after the Bronx shot in the arm, 
Wallace backers began to organize in 
Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, Illinois, 
Connecticut, Minnesota, Pennsylvania 
(where polls showed Wallace holding a 
7% balance of power following which 
could tip the state to the Republicans), 
Washington and Massachusetts, 

Basically, the President’s troubles 
sprang from an almost inevitable revival 
of a traditional Democratic Party split: 
Jeffersonians vs. the advocates of a strong 
central Government. Held in check for 12 
years by the dominant personality of 
Franklin Roosevelt, the conflict was boil- 
ing over once again. And this time, there 
was no invincible vote-getter at the helm 
to whip the party into line. 
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G.I. Bill for Fun 


Veterans’ employment counselors 
from all over the country had gathered 
dutifully in St. Louis’ Hotel Coronado. It 
was a hot May night in 1944—and the 
speakers’ list was notably short on glamor. 

But ears soon perked up in surprise. 
The speaker, a little known U.S. Senator, 
dug straight to the heart of a controver- 
sial issue. Who should boss the new G.L 
Bill of Rights Congress was trying to 
work out? The Veterans Administration 
should, the Senator said, and without in- 
terference from the states. 

In passing the G.I. bill, Congress ig- 
nored his advice, gave states the job of 
qualifying schools for VA grants. But the 
Senator — Harry S. Truman — never 
changed his opinion—and still hasn’t. In 
January, 1948, he warned that the law 
needed changes. Then, late last month, 
he smacked the House Veterans Commit- 
tee with an “I told you so” Budget Bu- 
reau report. 

Sharpshooting. Boiled down, it 
charged state agencies with having okayed 
many schools which gave vets hobbies 
only, not education. Once such institu- 
tions are approved, VA says, the law gives 
it no choice about paying attending Vets’ 
tuition, even though such fun-and-frolic 
costs taxpayers more than $200 million a 
year. Examples: 

1. At $1,900 a year apiece (almost 
six times regular college tuition), more 
than 100,000 vets nick the Government 
for flight training. Perhaps 10% hope to 
compete for the nation’s 7,000-odd airline 
pilot jobs or will use planes for other 
jobs. The rest seem to be fun-hunters, 
lured by ads glorifying the “exhilaration 
of flying on crisp cool days.” 

2. Ex-Wacs and ex-Waves, anxious 
to be “darlings of the stag line,” sign up 


Flying 
$230 million annually. (SEE: Training) 
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for “a few magic hours” of dance instruc- 
tion—knowing that the Government will 
kick in with $350 to $400 tuition. 

3. Almost 300 San Francisco vets 
take beginners’ music lessons, blow Gov- 
ernment dollars into tubas and trumpets 
they stand little chance of using profes- 
sionally. In Chicago—where lens artists 
are a nickel a dozen—five photography 
schools exist mostly on G.I. funds. And 
would-be equestrians can learn to canter 
in their living rooms—thanks td a G.L- 
financed mail order course in “applied 
horsemanship.” (To wide open, much 
maligned Nevada’s credit, it refused last 
week to O.K. a school to train croupiers 
and dice girls.) 

Bitter Dose. As clerk Karl Standish 
read the damning report to the House 
Veterans Committee, he purposefully 
drummed on the fact that it came from 
the “executive offices of the President.” 
For few legislators would relish being 
linked in news stories with its proposal to 
amend the G.I. bill, rule out courses not 
pursued for “vocational or occupational 
advancement.” Too many had student- 
veterans—and dubious schools—in their 
own backyards. 

Promptly flying school operators re- 
minded Congress that flight training is a 
defense “must.” Rep. Homer Ramey (R.- 
O.) tossed off the report as a “cunning 
New Deal scheme” drafted by a “high 
powered ghost writer.” Said committee 
chairman Edith Nourse Rogers: “No 
changes in the law are needed to protect 
veterans from fly-by-night schools. Vet- 
erans Administration can do the job—if 
it would!” 

After two weeks, no Congressman 
had moved to put the proposed changes 
into a bill—mute testimony that in politi- 
cal °48, the vote of 200,000 veteran-stu- 
dents counts more than the saving of $200 
million. 
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Profits sank. But press agent pretties, as usual, stayed afloat. 


Gold Storage 


The U.S. gold hoard went over $23 
billion this week—more than *s of all the 
gold above ground and more gold than 
any nation in history has ever had. 

Held by the U.S., the Treasury re- 
ported, is a total of $23,028,263,000 (at 
$35 an ounce). The figure is more than 
$2 billion higher than a year ago, and 
still rising. 

Chief factor in the continuing growth 
of the pile at Fort Knox, Ky., is foreign 
nations gold payments for American 
goods. Unable to pay in dollars, they are 
drawing upon their dwindling stocks of 
the world’s oldest monetary metal. 


How Much, Please? 


Since most American newspaper 
readers avoid financial pages like the 
plague, few last week saw or reacted to 
headlines like: “WHOLESALE MEAT 
UP SLIGHTLY” or “COMMODITIES 
DIP, THEN RISE.” 

However, they got the news when it 
broke in grocers’ price tags. 

In Los Angeles, happy housewives 
loaded up with 33¢ margarine and 13¢ 
starch; in Providence, R.I., they grabbed 
up veal loaf at 49¢-a-pound. But in New 
York, butter prices slowly rose in the 
wake of a 3¢ wholesale jump. Experts 
said this meant the market was “spotty,” 
undecided which way it would turn. 

Way Out. About the only Ameri- 
cans who didn’t care which way it turned 
were lucky, car-owning dwellers along the 
Canadian border. From Buffalo, for ex- 
ample, they drove in almost endless pro- 
cession across Peace Bridge into Ontario 
to buy 71l¢ butter, 53¢ eggs, wieners at 
36¢ a pound, stewing beef at 25¢. 


Florida Slowdown 


Hialeah’s pari-mutuel machine still 
clicked gaily, but elsewhere along Miami's 
Gold Coast this week businessmen were 
feeling the pinch. Tourists were hanging 
on to their money. 

Business pulse-takers said 17% more 
travelers were spending 15% fewer dol- 
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(SEE: Florida) 


lars than last year. Miami’s 530 hotels 
were “comfortably full,” but accommoda- 
tions were available at from $6 to $40 a 
day. Night club business was in the 
doldrums. (Never in his years of troup- 
ing had Rudy Vallee played to an emptier 
house than the swank Beachcomber.) 
Only at Hialeah race track, closing this 
week after a profitable season, was the 
golden flood at its usual crest: Pari- 
mutuel betting averaged close to $1.1 mil- 
lion a day, showed little decline from the 
lush war years. 

Miami trade leaders blamed postwar 
caution for the slump—which still was 
bringing them more than in 1940, the last 
normal pre-war year. “People have the 
money,” one said, “but they’re shopping 
around this year. They aren’t throwing it 
away like they used to.” 


Detoured Draft 


Some people wondered why Uni- 
versal Military Training was getting so 
little of Congress’ attention—but not 
House Rules Committee chairman Leo 
Allen (R.-Ill.). He knew. 

Last week he pinned the blame for 
delay“in considering UMT squarely where 
it belongs—on his coy colleagues, too 
vote-wary to pick up the hot UMT po- 
tato in an election year. 

If there really is great demand for 
the bill, said Allen in a letter to one of its 
chief proponents, former Supreme Court 
Justice Owen J. Roberts, the House can 
always grab it back from the Rules Com- 
mittee, which has bottled it up for many 
months. An amply autographed discharge 
petition would do the trick. And such a 
petition is in the works, but thus far only 
14 of the necessary 218 Congressmen’s 
signatures have been placed on it. 

Any Minute. . . - Some of Allen’s 
fellow legislators professed to know more 
about the situation than he did. 

Chairman Walter G. Andrews (R.- 
N.Y.) of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, argued that the Rules Committee 
now is divided 6 to 6 on reporting the 
bill to the floor. “One more [vote] and 
the bill will come out,” he predicted. 
“Once we get a vote in the House it will 


be adopted.” Allen scoffed: “The bill will 





not become law under present condi- 
tions.” 

Across the Capitol, the chief Senate 
opponent of UMT, Ohio’s Robert A. Taft, 
spoke up for his favorite substitute for 
UMT—an air force huge enough to make 
the U.S. impregnable. 

The Army continued its Truman- 
blessed plugging for UMT. Speaking to 
the annual convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators in 
Atlantic City, Chief of Staff Omar N. 
Bradley said he could “find no satisfac- 
tory alternative to Universal Military 
Training in any comparable expenditure 
[an estimated $2 billion a year] or plan.” 


Smoke Relief 


Ten-cent cigarettes, one of war’s first 
casualties, may be on the way back. 

A routine Treasury study of tobacco 
taxes this week suggested to Congress it 
might ease up on the low-priced brands, 
but made no specific recommendations. 

“Economy brands” were forced to 
raise their prices or fold up when the 
1942 tax law boosted the levy on each 
package from 64¢ to 7¢. 





Roberts prophesied disaster while 





International 
. . . Allen passed the buck to nervous 
politicians. (SEE: Detoured Draft) 
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Worthington Daily Globe 


Feed the hungry. Worthington’s children send practical gifts, help a former enemy learn democracy. (SEE: Samaritan Town) 


Samaritan Town 


Eight months after it decided to 
“adopt” the German city of Crailsheim, 
Worthington, Minn., could report its ex- 
periment a success this week. 

Busy on its latest campaign to help 
Crailsheim help itselfi—a drive to collect 
vegetable seeds for the war-devastated 
city—Worthington (pop. 8,500) could 
truthfully boast that its charity was 
direct, practical and productive. 

New Idea. The Crailsheim experi- 
ment (first in which an American city has 
adopted a former enemy town) began last 
year when the daughter of Charles R. 
Cashel, Worthington telephone company 
official, received a pen-friend letter from 
a little Finnish girl. Struck with the pic- 
ture of want which the letter contained, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cashel hit on the idea of 
adopting a European town as much like 
Worthington as possible. 

Endorsed by Worthington business- 
men and the city council, the idea took. 
Committees were formed, a comparable 
city (in the state of Wuerttemberg- 
Baden) was selected. Correspondence 
with Crailsheim officials began, followed 
by food and clothing gift shipments. In- 
dividual Worthingtonians were encour- 
aged to write to citizens of Crailsheim; 
school children learned of the German 
city’s geography, history, relief needs. 

Returns. Grateful Crailsheim re- 
sponded in the only way it could: with 
fervent expressions of thanks, renewed 
interest in life, a determination to lift it- 
self out of the ruins left by Germany’s 
bloody try at world conquest. 

As other American cities—many of 
which had already adopted former allied 
towns—prepared to follow the Worthing- 
ton example of encouraging rehabilita- 
tion of a former enemy, the Minnesota 
city knew it was living up to the goal set 
forth in a statement of objectives: 

“Our purpose is to narrow our con- 
cept of international relations to a focus 
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which can be understood by average citi- 
zens and concentrate our activities at this 
level... 

“We believe that if the people in 
Crailsheim . . . have a better knowledge 
and understanding of people in Worth- 
ington, and vice versa, the cause of peace 
and freedom of mankind may be given a 
gentle push in the right direction, be it 
ever so slight.” 


Atomic Light Bulbs? 
Out of New York’s Brookhaven Lab- 


oratories last week came good news: By 
1949, the nation will get the world’s first 
atom-power plant. 

As Brookhaven long-hairs boasted 
their lab would beat four others in har- 
nessing atomic energy for peaceful uses, 
they cautioned other Americans not to ex- 
pect too much. At best, the 2,500 h.p. 
plant will produce half enough power to 
drive a modern locomotive. 


Statement from Mars 


U.S. Army statisticians got out their 
calculating machines last week and told 
the country how much it spent on World 
War Il—a cool $2,460 per second. 

The total war cost comes to $353,235,- 
000,000 —$212,563,000 a day and $8,856, 
792 an hour. 

With pensions, benefits and the like 
still mounting daily, World War I’s total 
cost of less than $22 billion, once re- 
garded with awe, was beginning to look 
pretty puny. 


Governors’ Races 


One likely result of this year’s elec- 
tions will be an upset in the existing 
24 to 24 perfect balance of party strength 
in state governorships. 

Terms of 32 incumbents expire next 
January—13 Democrats and 19 Republi- 
cans. Of the Democrats five—in Arkan- 
sas, Florida, North Carolina, Tennessee 


and Texas—are in the Solid South, and 
safe. With 11 holdovers, Democrats can 
therefore count on 16 to start. In addi- 
tion, they make strong claims to New 
Mexico, Rhode Island and West Virginia. 
Most vulnerable states now in the Demo- 
cratic column: Arizona, Colorado, Mis- 
souri, Utah and Washington. 

Republicans, on the other hand, will 
keep only five holdovers, California, New 
Jersey, New York, Oregon and Pennsyl- 
vania. Of the 19 states now GOP-gov- 
erned and contested this year, none is a 
sure bet to change complexion, but strong 
contests are in prospect in most of them. 

Challenger. Only in Illinois haye 
the two major parties picked their candi- 
dates. The Democrats named Adlai Stev- 
enson, alternate U.S. delegate to the 
United Nations, to oppose incumbent 
Gov. Dwight Green, unchallenged for the 
GOP nomination. 

Filing period in Ohio closed with 
former Gov. Frank Lausche and Ray Mil- 
ler entered as Democratic hopefuls for the 
May 4 primary. The winner will attempt 
to unseat GOP Gov. Thomas J. Herbert, 
unopposed in his party for renomination. 
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First. Illinois’ Adlai 
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Pick Your President 


If tourists in Washington want to 
talk to George Washington they can do 
so by simply lifting the phone. In fact, 
they can talk to ten of him. ~ 


They can also talk to two Thomas .- 


Jeffersons, three John Tylers, four Ben- 
jamin Harrisons, seven Andrew Jacksons, 
Two Andrew Johnsons, four Woodrow 
Wilsons, three William McKinleys, four 
James Monroes, four James Buchanans, 
one James Madison, one Ulysses S. Grant, 
one Zachary Taylor and one Warren G. 
Harding. 

They can’t speak to Grover Cleve- 
land, because there isn’t one listed. And 
Abraham Lincoln has no namesake either. 


Brass-Bound Chairs 


For broad-beamed, Army-needling 
Rep. Albert J. Engel (R.-Mich.) it was 
the outrage of the week: The War De- 
partment had almost purchased 161,172 
chairs (“minimum physical properties, 
tensile, 22,000 pounds, PSI; yield, 16,000 
pounds, PSI”) for $2,567,000 more than 
necessary. 

Last spring, Engel told an amused 
and interested House, the Quartermaster 
Corps asked for bids on 161,172 chairs 
for officers’ quarters. Bids received ran 
as high as $33 each, as low as $12.75. 

_ Hot Seats. When one QM major 
tried to close the deal for $12.75 his 
superiors told him the chairs didn’t match 
elaborate specifications or fit in with 
other office furniture. (The only diver- 
gence from specifications, the chair com- 
pany said, was in the shape of the legs 
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Chairman. Rep. Engel upset the Army’s 
plans. (SEE: Brass-Bound Chairs) 
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and the bolted construction instead of 
welding.) When the company protested, 
Engel heard about it. He fired questions 
at the Army. The Army came around, 
agreed to buy chairs for an average cost 
of $9.45, a total of $1,523,075—as com- 
pared to an original estimate of $26 each, 
a total of $4,190,472. 

Asked California’s pixyish Rep. Nor- 
ris Poulson (R.): 

“Referring to the required strength 
of the chairs, do not the officers con- 
sider that they carry that much weight 
around?” 

“Yes,” snapped Engel. “They think 
they do.” 


Mothers & Morals 


North Dakota’s Sen. “Wild Bill” 
Langer has tilted with many windmills in 
his stormy career. This week he prepared 
to tilt with another: prejudice against 
unmarried mothers. 

In a bill to grant expectant mothers 
on the Government payroll a 60-day leave 
with pay, Langer would include unwed 
mothers as well—on the ground that they 
need help even more than those with hus- 
bands. 

Backers. At first fearful of the ef- 
fect such a provision might have on the 
bill’s chances for passage, Langer de- 
cided to put it in on the basis of testi- 
mony by Government witnesses from the 
Children’s Bureau, the Women’s Bureau 
and Walter Reed Hospital. 

Not so anxious to windmill-tilt were 
the Army and Navy, which sent witnesses 
to oppose the entire bill and especially 
its “more liberal” provisions. 


Elephant’s Tooth 


With even less emotion than the 
GOP might show in sloughing off one of 
its surplus Presidential candidates, the 
Washington Zoo’s real-life elephant, Jum- 
bina, last week lost a molar. 

The Zoo’s director, Dr. William M. 
Mann, hastened to reassure worried ele- 
phant-lovers. Jumbina, he said, “is suffer- 
ing no pain. In fact, she probably doesn’t 
even know she lost it.” 


On the House 


Taxpayers and voters in Oshkosh, 
Keokuk and Walla Walla had no chance 
to express themselves in Louisiana’s bit- 
ter gubernatorial primary. But they 
helped foot the bill. 

From the time the slugging began 
last fall until the run-off last week be- 
tween former governors Sam Jones and 
Earl K. (brother of Huey) Long, faith- 
ful readers of The Congressional Record 
got heavy doses of the charges, counter- 
charges and denials being tossed about 
in the Pelican State. 

The sharp split in Louisiana Demo- 
crats’ ranks divided the state’s Congres- 
sional delegation, who waged a war of 
words in speeches on the floor of the 
House and in “extensions of remarks.” 

Sounding Board. Young Rep. 
James Domengeaux, chief Washington 
spokesman for the Jones forces, filled The 
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Man of distinction. Langer challenged 
the moralists. (SEE: Mothers) 


Record with accusations againet Long, 
who was defended at equal length by 
Long’s man, Rep. Ed Hébert (pronounced 
a-bear). Others got in the fight, too, 
until it stretched out to a couple of dozen 
pages—at something like $200 a page. 

The Washington phase of the Louisi- 
ana war got so rugged at one stage that 
Rep. Passman, another Louisianan, en- 
tered a protest against “wasting the tax- 
payers’ money” by washing Louisiana’s 
political linen in The Record. But in the 
same breath, he put in a strong plug for 
Long. And his protest didn’t stem the 
flood of oratory. 


Traffie Jammer 


Washington’s 20th-century motorists 
and pedestrians were doomed to frustra- 
tion 150 years ago when Pierre d’Enfant 
designed the Capital’s maddening net- 
work of streets, avenues and circles. 

The plan was admirable for defend- 
ing a small city from siege with 18th- 
century cannon, but it wasn’t designed to 
accommodate 1 million population riding 
in 300,000 automobiles, buses and street- 
cars. 

Invention. To cope with the prob- 
lem, city fathers have created some 
strange and astonishing traffic control 
gadgets, such as double and triple red 
lights, and neon signs that flash “walk” 
and “don’t walk” warnings. 

But last week they outdid themselves. 
At one busy intersection where many ac- 
cidents occur there appeared an over- 
sized, six-lighted monster in the shape of 
a cross, upside down. With lights flash- 
ing like a Christmas tree gone berserk, it 
tells everything but how to get to your 
destination. Green arrows point in open 
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ways, red bars mark closed routes. Still 
missing is a set of printed instructions on 
how to read the sign before it changes. 


Austria’s Flagpole 


After 10 up-again, down-again years 
of competition with the Nazi swastika and 
Denmark’s white-crossed emblem, Aus- 
tria’s maroon-and-white flag has a pole to 
blow from. 

That was assured last week after 
Denmark promised to move flag and fur- 
niture out of its Washington embassy to 
let Austrian Minister Ludwig Klein- 
waechter move in. Months of legal wran- 
gles, diplomatically termed “amicable ne- 
gotiations,” had ended the Capital’s great- 
est international real estate feud. 

Austria had erected the modestly 
swank Massachusetts aye. building in 
1924 to house its Minister to the U.S. 
Then, in 1938, Hitler anschlussed it along 
with Austria—and the feud began. 

Realty Deal. First the Germans 
leased it to the space-hungry Danes. Then 
Danish Minister Henrik de Kauffmann, 
tired of paying rent, took up an option to 
buy in 1941. His Nazi landlords balked, 
fearful that U.S. would seize the money. 
So de Kauffmann escrowed the agreéd- 
upon. $80,000 with a real estate agent and 
Denmark became owner—it thought. 

Came the war’s end. Austria yelped 
for its building. De Kauffmann stalled. 
Feb. 6, 1947, he became an Ambassador, 
the legation an embassy. Confused and 
outranked but still game, Austrian Minis- 
ter Kleinwaechter finally won back title in 
exchange for return of Denmark’s $80,000 
and a back-rent compromise. 

Looking around for a new rack for 
his Homburg and a new pole for his flag, 
de Kauffmann found — and bought —a 
“delightful house on Woodley Road.” 
Ironically, his new embassy once _ be- 
longed to the late Hugh Wilson, pre-war 
U.S. Ambassador to his ex-landlord— 
Nazi Germany. 








International 
Kleinwaechter. From Denmark he got 
a better Homburg rack. (SEE: Flagpole) 
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Moose gooser. To Alaskans, the AuRoRa symbolized transportation progress. 


ROM KFQUD studios on Anchor- 

age’s Fourth ave., happy-voiced an- 
nouncers flashed glad tidings to other 
Alaskans. For the first time, Congress 
seemed ready to dig the Alaska state- 
hood bill out of committee, give it a 
full airing—possibly even passage. 

Listening sourdoughs backslapped 
other old-timers, convinced that Wash- 
ington now realized what most Alas- 
kans knew: Alaska is growing up. Be- 
tween 1940 and 1947 its population 
has rocketed almost to Nevada’s 110,- 
000. New industries opened. Then, 
last fall, a ship unloaded at Whittier 
the Alaska Railroad’s first streamlined 
train—gleaming symbol that the Ter- 
ritory was set to break the transporta- 
tion bottleneck stunting its develop- 
ment. 

Gala. Along 513 miles of ARR 
track, word of the new train flashed 
faster than a sourdough buttonholes 
Chechakos (newcomers) with tales of 
“Now when I first came to Alaska. . .” 
Trappers, prospectors, businessmen 
and hordes of kids poured into Anchor- 
age and Fairbanks to celebrate. 

To them, the AuRoRa (name 
picked for the train in an Alaska-wide 
contest) was an air-conditioned mira- 
cle—a velour-upholstered contrast to 
galloping Gay Nineties coaches Alas- 
kans have come to expect. Statesiders 
who travelled the ARR during the war 
remember it as a roller coaster cross- 





AuRoRa in Alaska 


Alaska Railroad 


ing some 300 rotted and shaky wooden 
bridges. Bad roadbeds often held train 
speeds down to five or ten miles an 
hour. Stubborn moose roamed the 
rails, stalled feebly-puffing locomotives 
bought second-hand 25 years ago. 

Came the war’s end, and the Inte- 
rior Department resolved to cure its 
ailing railroad. Fortified by fat fréight 
profits, it began dumping $34 million 
into new steel bridges, “moose goos- 
ing” engines, hundreds of freight and 
passenger cars—most of them neatly 
rehabilitated veterans of wartime 
Army railroading. It was the goose 
that Alaska as well as the moose 
needed. Slowly other bottlenecks be- 
gan to open: 

e @ Ex-Army-Col. L. B. DeLong 
began Inland Passage barge service 
from Seattle to Seward. Test runs 
proved barges could tote cargo 30% 
cheaper’ than the hitherto unchal- 
lenged steamships. Starting in April, 
he plans three runs every month. 

ee The Canadian government 
last fortnight dropped restrictions 
which had held traffic on the war-built 
Alcan highway down to 3,000 cars a 
year. No longer must a tourist get a 
travel permit to drive from Dawson 
Creek, Canada, to Big Delta, Alaska. 

As transport eases, Alaskans ex- 
pect the rush of settlers to accelerate. 
If the settlers come, statehood seemed 
sure to follow. 


Alaska Railroad 


Celebration. The streamliner got a can-canned welcome from Alaska girls. 
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A S a flier winged his way from Phila- 
delphia to his farm in northern New 
Jersey one day last winter, drifting mist 
filled the air. He had visions of a snug 
week-end at home. But the mist turned to 
sleet and the worst ice storm in 20 years 
blanketed the whole Northeast. 

Trees by the hundred crashed, broke 
wires, knocked over telephone poles, 
blocked roads. In the flier’s home the 
lights flickered out, stayed out. He fiddled 
with his radio—dead; tinkered his oil 
burner—not a spark. That night, wrapped 
in blankets, he read awhile by candle- 
light, then went to bed. : 

With power still off next morning 
things piled up to magnify the calamity. 
The water was too cold for bathing. The 
range wouldn’t work—no bacon, eggs, 
coffee. The pilot, deciding to go back by 
train to the city until the lines were re- 
paired, dug out his driveway, then tried 
to start his car. His battery was down— 
no juice for his charger. 

He plowed his way to the local bank, 
hoping to cash a check for his fare. But 
the bank-vault doors were electrically op- 
erated. He had to borrow some cash. 

Many in New England states—in 
Michigan, Tennessee and Kentucky, too 
—had similar experiences. Perhaps for 
the first time they realized how much they 
depended on that staunch, usually reli- 
able household character, Reddy Kilo- 
watt. 

A symbol of the service the electrical 
industry aims to. give consumérs, Reddy 
is a lively, puckish fellow with red streaks 
of lightning for his torso, legs and arms, 
a lamp bulb for nose, wall outlets for 
ears, and two more shafts of lightning for 
hair. To keep Reddy’s reputation un- 
tarnished, power men will do anything 
under heaven—take any kind of punish- 
ment. But these days they are handi- 
capped by troubles power-users know lit- 
tle about. 

Before the war electric companies 
maintained 20% more generating capac- 
ity than they needed under normal con- 
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Power miracle. Hydro or steam plant output is pooled for large areas (see map) by connecting lines of many companies . . . 
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ditions. But today they have only a 5% 
margin, due to wartime and postwar 
shortages. Power men say their situation 
is “tight.” What “tight” means was viv- 
idly shown last December. 

It was peak load time — winter’s 
shortest days—when customers call for 
more electricity than at any other time of 
year. Home-lighting, cooking, and heat- 
ing appliances were on. Factories 
hummed. Bright-lighted stores welcomed 
holiday shoppers. Christmas tree lights 
and even toy electric trains helped swell 
the load. 

Engineers in power plants from Spo- 
kane to Miami and Portsmouth to San 
Diego watched the dials go up. Two days 
before Christmas they showed a _ peak 
load of a size never before recorded— 
49.5 million kilowatts. That day con- 
sumer use crept closer to total available 
generating capacity than ever before in 
the industry’s 65-year history. 


Current from afar 


Power pools helped. Mississippi, 
Georgia, and Alabama plants and neigh- 
boring stations helped supply Florida 
citrus-packers with the energy they need 
at that season. Montana poured power 
into a pool that kept factories running in 
Washington and Oregon. Over lines that 
link most of the power companies in the 
U.S., power was lent and borrowed across 
thousand-mile distances. 

The industry had prepared for the 
emergency with months of planning and 
hard work. Few customers even knew the 
companies had passed a critical test. 

Last year the average American 
home used 1,400 kilowatt hours of elec- 
tric power. A watt is a unit of energy 
named after James Watt, Scottish in- 
ventor. A kilowatt, as the term implies, 
is 1,000 watts—enough to lift 2,655,200 
pounds one foot in an hour. What Reddy 
did for the average home amounted to 
1,400 times that. 

The man never lived who could pro- 
duce the equivalent of a kilowatt hour of 
energy in one day by muscle power. En- 
gineers figure that the energy used to 
climb Washington Monument (550 feet 
high) 35 times is about a kilowatt. Climb- 
ing it 24% times is a good day’s work. At 
that rate a man would produce a kilowatt 
hour in about two weeks. 

The average family now uses three 
times as much electricity as it did 20 
years ago, but pays only half as much for 
it. Today one cent’s worth of electricity 
lights a 100-watt bulb for three hours, 
cleans six large rugs, runs the refrigera- 
tor five hours, or tells correct time for a 
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Control room. Pine Bluff, Ark., dispatchers use 11 telephones to regulate power 
production by interconnected Arkansas-Louisiana-Mississippi companies. 


week. As use increases, the price will 
continue down. 

The U.S. uses more electricity than 
all the rest of the world. Its consumption 
last year: 300 billion kilowatt hours, six 
times more than the next biggest pro- 
ducer.* 

Engineers trying to describe this 
amount of energy express it in terms of 
work. They find it equals a year’s labor 
at eight hours a day of 4.5 billion men, 
more than twice the world’s population. 

Another way of putting it: If every 
man, woman and child in the U.S. climbed 
Washington Monument twice each day 
for a year, they would use less than 
1/100th of the energy represented by 300 
billion kwh. 

The industry which produces, dis- 
tributes and sells this huge store of en- 
ergy is one of the nation’s largest, with 


*Russia came next with 50 billion kwh, Brit- 
ain third with 41 billion kwh. 
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$13 billion invested in plants and equip- 
ment. More than 450,000 miles of high- 
voltage transmission lines and 2 million 
miles of distribution lines put its titanic 
resources at the command of everyone, 
everywhere. 

The 1948 power-user gets many serv- 
ices he doesn’t even know about because 
he does not have to ask for them. The 
regulating of electric clocks is one of 
these “hidden” services. 

Mrs. Jones of Miami and Mrs. Smith 
of Brownsville, Tex., think their clocks 
are regulated by their local companies. 
Actually, both clocks tell correct time be- 
cause Texas and Florida companies are 
connected with the Philo station of the 
American Gas & Electric Co., 1,000 miles 
away in south-central Ohio. 

In the Philo station, an operator 
watches two dials. One is the face of an 
electric clock, the other of a pendulum 
chronometer, an exceedingly sensitive 

(Continued on page 24) 
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. assuring power users of all kinds—big industries, stores and homes—that current will be available when they need it. 
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River taming. At Salt Springs, in the Sierras, engineers dam the Mokelumne river, use some of it for power there, divert the 
rest by open flume and tunnels to three other plants downstream. Dramatic highlights of the project are shown below. 


Power (Continued) 


time-telling mechanism. They are geared 
together. Between them an_ indicator 
shows how much the electric clock has 
fallen behind or gained on the chronome- 
ter’s precision. 

If the electric clock runs behind, the 
time-regulator man speeds up the genera- 
tor with which it is connected. All gen- 
erators of the system, including those in 
Brownsville and Miami, speed up simulta- 
neously, running together as accurately 
synchronized as if they were on one shaft. 
Miniature synchronous motors of about 
1 flea-power (2 watts) operate the clocks 
of Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Smith. They re- 
gain their lost time at the same rate as 
the Philo clock. 

This is but a small indication of the 
scope and variety of today’s electric serv- 
ices. 


Salt Springs. 
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Water carried by conduits to turbines produces 14,176 
horsepower, then it flows on down the river bed for irrigation use. 


Reddy can deliver to 33 million 
homes more power than ever before to 
run new electrical servants—dishwashers, 
garbage disposal units, air conditioners 
and television sets. He is helping auto- 
matic laundries (washers, driers and iron- 
ers) reduce washday to an hour or two 
of light, pleasant work. He simplifies 
food budgeting and saves the housewife 
money by keeping home freezers going. 

In electrical laboratories, scientists 
are experimenting with a myriad of new 
labor-saving products. Electronic cook- 
ing devices soon may offer meals deli- 
ciously cooked in a few seconds. Air 
cleaning equipment will cut contagion 
and cleaning bills. 

Already past the first stages and now 
being tested in many parts of the country 
is the electric heat pump. This amazing 
development, something like a refrigera- 
tor in reverse, draws heat from air, earth 


or water to warm homes in winter. It is 
equally able to cool them during torrid 
weather. It uses neither coal nor oil; only 
electricity. 

In 1940 Americans spent $1.6 billion 
for heating fuel, almost twice as much as 
they paid for residential electricity. This 
money is eyed enviously by electric com- 
panies. They foresee a time when many 
customers will spend their heat dollars, 
not for coal and oil, but for automatic, 
effortless electric power. When they do, 
electricity in the average home will jump 
from 1,400 kwh a year to 8,000 or 12,000 
kwh. Electric heat pumps cannot yet com- 
pete, economy-wise, with coal or oil ex- 
cept in houses made-to-order for them in 
certain power-rich sections of the country. 

Industry, too, has many new job 
prospects for Reddy Kilowatt. Factories 
are using more lighting, more space heat- 
ing, more automatic machinery, more 





Flume. From Salt Springs, river is carried around 
mountain to run turbines of Tiger Creek plant. 
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electronic controls, and more time-saving 
devices like infra-red paint dryers. To- 
morrow’s motor cars will need better 
steel; and this requires more quickly 
and accurately controlled electric fur- 
naces—and more power. Tin will be elec- 
trically plated on steel with high-fre- 
quency heating. 

Power executives know that, for eye- 
comfort and safety, most homes and fac- 
tories need four times as much light as 
they now use; office buildings five times 
as much, stores six times and schools 
seven times. These and many other pros- 
pects for increased consumption empha- 
size the need for many new plants. They 
are being rushed at breakneck speed in 
all parts of the country. 


Putting a river to work 


From New England to the High Sier- 
ras, shovels, cats, dynamiters, graders 
and concrete mixers are damming riv- 
ers. Gangs are blasting sites for power 
plants. Schenectady, Pittsburgh and 
Milwaukee are rushing work on giant 
generators. The electric companies plan 
to spend $6 billion in the next five years, 
possibly $8-$9 billion, probably the big- 
gest outlay ever undertaken by one indus- 
try in a like period. 

The hydro-electric project of the Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co. on the Moke- 
lumne river is an example of this expan- 
sion. The river’s north fork in Amador 
and Alpine counties—a hundred miles or 
more from San Francisco—is in the 


famed heartland of the *49 gold rush. 





Underpass. From Tiger Creek river will be carried under a moun- 
tain by a horseshoe-shaped tunnel 15% feet high, 12 feet wide. 
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The Mokelumne project is one of the 
minor hydro-electric marvels of our time 
because of its highly economic use ‘of 
melting mountain snowbanks’ which 
would otherwise be wasted. Starting at 
the Salt Springs dam and powerhouse 
high in the Sierras, the stream will whirl 
the turbines of four plants—the same 
river, the same water, but each dam and 
turbine a step nearer sea level. 

The river’s flood-surplus, after being 
used four times for power, will go into 
Pardee Reservoir which supplies water to 
Oakland’s East Bay area. The river’s 
normal year-round flow will be scrupu- 
lously conserved for irrigation use. 

Steam plants, although cheaper to 
build are more expensive to operate be- 
cause they must always be fueled. 

Typical of many steam-driven plants 
now going up is an industrial fitan in 
Philadelphia. Its silhouette rises against 
the skyline from a bend in the Delaware 
river where Swedes first settled 300 years 
ago. This is the eight-story Colonial 
brick $54-million Southwark plant of the 
Philadelphia Electric Co.—a $500 million 
system which serves more than 2,300 
square miles and 850,000 customers. 

Whether steam or water-power—or 
even atomic energy—furnishes most of 
the 104 million kilowatts power men 
hope to have cooking in 1960 (or the 140 
million projected for 1970) will depend 
on circumstances now unmeasurable. The 
same applies to the question of what part 
Government will have in future power 
development. 

The Government has spent about $2 


Texas Power & Light Co., Arkansas Power & Light Co., Pacific Gas & Electric Co., chart adapted from Duquesne Light Co. 
Penstock. After the tunnel, the water will race 3,300 
feet through this steel tubing into another power house. 


billion on public power projects, mostly 
hydro-electric, and has authorized future 
construction to the tune of $6 billion. 


TVA’s power costs 


Most dams built by the Government 
involve not only power, but irrigation, 
flood control and sometimes navigation. 
The electric companies favor projects of 
this kind, but argue that the power part 
of such projects should pay their own 
way without additional burdens on tax- 
payers. 

The facts about TVA—its profits, 
deficits and bookkeeping methods—are 
now under fire, with recommendations 
before Congress from the U.S. General 
Accounting Office for changes in the TVA 
Act which will require TVA to issue com- 
plete cost statements. A good deal will 
be heard in coming months on the public 
power issue. The House Ways and Means 
Committee plans an investigation to make 
its policy decisions easier. 

It is 66 years since Thomas Edison 
threw a crude switch in & small building 
on Pearl st., New York,- and rendered 
obsolete the thousands of gas lights that 
were then flickering over cobblestone 
streets and the horse cars clattering past 
them. 

From its founding, the electrical in- 
dustry has grown with phenomenal speed. 
But today it is growing so much faster 
than ever before that experts refuse to 
predict what the industry’s output will 
be a generation hence. They feel that 
any figure might be an understatement. 
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Red Czechoslovakia 

Stalin breaks another promise, gains 
major victory in his march 4o- 
ward domination of Europe 


The first shadows of the winter’s 
evening settled over Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia’s capital. The wind whisked up 
from the ice-locked river in chill gusts 
that dusted flakes of snow against Maxi- 
milian Gate and the tall, twin spires of 
St. Vitus Cathedral, begun in the year 
960 by the sainted Prince Wenceslas. 

In his office in massive Hradcany 
Castle,. built in the 10th century as a 
fortress for the kings of Bohemia, Presi- 
dent Eduard Benes was fighting a losing 
fight to save American-born, free Czecho- 
slovakia from destruction at the hands of 
an agent of Stalin. 

For the second time that day Benes 
was conferring with Premier Klement 
Gottwald, 52, long trained by Moscow 








The World 


for plunging the Communist dagger into 
the heart of his country. 

Promise. This hour of triumph for 
ex-carpenter Gottwald, Moravian-born 
leader of 1,250,000 Czechoslovak Com- 
munists, had been nearly 20 years in the 
making. In 1929, Gottwald, fresh from 
the Comintern’s Hotel Lux campus in 
Moscow, was elected to the Czechoslovak 
parliament. Old hands at politics like 
Benes ridiculed the fiery Moravian and 
his Communist friends as youthful ideal- 
ists. “You, gentlemen,” Gottwald re- 
plied, “are asking what we are here for. 
The ayswer is siraple. We are here to 
break your necks and I promise solemnly 
we will do it.” 

Last week Kleinent Gottwald had the 
thin neck of ailing (arteriosclerosis and 
diabetes) Eduard Benes and the fate of 
Czechoslovakia in his strong hands. Blue 
flames from the red coals in a tall porce- 
lain stove cast shadows on the crystal 
chandeliers in Benes’ office. Gesturing 


International; Acme 


... where Hitler’s “Supermen” had blazed a trail in 1939. (SEE: Red Czechoslovakia) 
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with his pipe, Gottwald talked fast and 
tough, demanding control of the govern- 
ment. Benes begged him to listen to rea- 
son. “This new government,” he said, 
“could only have evil results.” 

But Gottwald talked on and on— 
“like Hitler,” Benes said. 

Lesser Evil. Finally Benes got up 
and crossed to the window. Down in Cen- 
tral Square he saw thousands of armed 
Communist faithful and Red-bossed po- 
lice with machine guns and rifles. They 
were gathering on Gottwald’s orders to 
hear the news of Benes’ surrender. To 
resist meant suicide—the shedding of in- 
nocent Czechoslovak blood. And so the 
man who had helped to make gallant 
Czechoslovakia as democratic as the land 
of its birth* took the only way out. 

He yielded as he had to Hitler nine 
years before. And Stalin took over lock, 
stock and barrel the land of which Bis- 
marck once said: “The master of Bo- 
hemia shall be the master of Europe.” 

The Plotters. In the 1946 election, 
the Communists, although polling only 
38% of the vote, got a foothold in govern- 
ment, began to bore from within. 

An ex-coal miner, Vaclav Nosek, be- 
came minister of the interior and built 
up the secret police, 30,000 to 50,000 
strong, on the model of the dread Rus- 
sian NKVD, of which he was a graduate. 
Non-Communist (but Moscow-trained ), 
handsome, silver-haired Gen. Ludvik Svo- 
boda, whose name means liberty in Sla- 
vonic languages, moulded an army that 
took orders from Gottwald and not from 
Benes. And Czechoslovak’s No. 2 Com- 
munist, Vice Premier Anton Zapotocky, 
worked on labor. Said he last November: 
“Away with parliament if it will not ful- 
fill the program of the General Confed- 
eration of Labor.” 

But until last week Czechoslovakia 
enjoyed western-style democracy in the 
shadow of the iron curtain. Speech was 
free. Anti-Communist newspapers spoke 
out. Czechoslovakia did most of her trad- 
ing with the U.S.; Russia was a poor 
14th. U.S., British and French books out- 
sold Russian by 10 to 1. Ex-Soviet official 
Victor Kravchenko’s 1 Chose Freedom 
was a 1947 bestseller. 

But the Communist handwriting has 
been on the wall since last July. Foreign 
Minister Jan Masaryk eagerly agreed to 
attend the first Marshall Plan conference 
at Paris. Next day he and Gottwald were 
called to Moscow. So far as Czechoslo- 
vakia was concerned, they were told, the 
Marshall Plan was poison. Masaryk 
promptly recalled his acceptance. Gott- 
wald, chastened, went back to Prague 
and waited for the breaks. 

Explosion. The big one came last 
week through a non-Communist boner. 
Twelve cabinet ministers of three opposi- 
tion parties (the Czech Nationalist So- 
cialists, the Slovak Democrats and the 
Catholic People’s Party) charged Interior 


*%The Czechoslovak Republic, founded by 
Thomas Arrigue Masaryk and inspired by Wood- 
row Wilson, was born in Pittsburgh. The “Pitts- 
burgh ‘WPact,” signed on Memorial Day, 1918, 
united the Czechs and Slovaks and divorced them 
from the 500-year rule of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy. Dr. Masaryk was its first president. 
He died in 1937, two years after Benes became 
president. 
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Minister Nosek was arming Communist 
workers and planting Reds in top army 
and police positions. Their protests ig- 
nored, the 12 ministers resigned and left 
Gottwald with a clear field. 

Sharp-beaked Valerian A. Zorin, So- 
viet deputy foreign minister, flew to 
Prague bearing battle orders. Gottwald 
confronted Benes with Moscow’s nomina- 
tions for the vacant seats in the cabinet. 
They included Communists, stooges and 
weaklings like Masaryk, who continues in 
name only as foreign minister. 

Meanwhile, the purge was on. The 
machine gun became law. The border 
was sealed. Thousands of “plotters,” 
“traitors,” “spies,” “reactionaries” were 
arrested. In 4% days Czechoslovakia’s 
“new Munich” was over. 

Wisdom, Too Late. Because he 
was out on a geographical limb, Benes 
had to co-operate with Stalin. In the 
Kremlin in 1945, Stalin assured him that 
the Communist policy toward Czechoslo- 
vakia was no interference, “no stupidi- 
ties.” Last week, Benes learned the hard 
way, as all the world must learn, that you 
can’t do business with Stalin. 

With Czechoslovakia, Stalin’s Euro- 
pean conquests now topped Hitler’s pre- 
war grab four to one. Hitler’s record was 
100,000 square miles of territory and 28 
million people. During and since the war, 
Stalin has seized 680,000 square miles 
(see map) and 110 million people. And 
the master of the Kremlin wasn’t through 
yet. 


Finland’s Turn 


Joseph Stalin spoiled a Finnish na- 
tional holiday last week.* The main event, 
the national skating championships, Fin- 
nish equivalent to the U.S. world series, 
went on as scheduled. But most of the 
talk in the bars, on the street corners and 
over the skimpy fare of Finnish dinner 
tables concerned the growling of the Rus- 
sian Bear. 

Finland was the only one of eight 
bordering neighbors without a military 
pact with Russia. For months the Krem- 
lin diplomats had been trying to correct 
that shortcoming. But the Finns, natural- 
ly wary of Russians and Russian maneu- 
vers, played hard to get. 

In January Stalin switched ministers 
to Helsinki to speed things along. To re- 
place a civilian, who hadn’t produced, he 
sent into Russian headquarters in the 
Torni (Tower) Hotel, Helsinki’s only sky- 
scraper, Lt. Gen. Gregori M. Savonenkov. 
He is a smart operator who served on the 
staff of Andrei A. Zhdanov of the Polit- 
buro—the 14 men who help Stalin rule 
his Red empire. 

“Mr. Stalin’s Respects.” Savonen- 
kov didn’t do any better than his pred- 
ecessor, so Stalin put his own prestige at 
stake. He sat down at his desk in the 
Kremlin and “with deep respect” wrote a 
personal note to Finland’s 77-year-old 
president, Juho Kusti Paasikivi. It called 
for a treaty “of mutual assistance against 


*Kalevala Day, Feb. 28, honoring Elias Lonn- 
rot, Finnish scholar (1802-1884), who compiled 
the epic of Finnish national heroes, The Three 
Sons of Kalewa (Finland). 
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Pathfinder 


Red Europe. With 12 down and 7 to go (arrows) Stalin makes Hitler a piker. 
Milestones on Russia’s March Across Europe 


Date Seized 


Aug. 1940 
Ang. 1940 
Aug. 1940 
Nov. 1944 


Aug. 1945 


Population 
2,879,070 
1,950,502 
1,134,000 


Country Population 
6. Albania 1,003,124 
7. Poland 23,930,000 
8. Bulgaria 7,020,863 
9. Hungary 9,309,000 
10. Rumania 15,686,153 


Tl. Grechoslovakia 12,171,000 Feb. 1948 


possible German aggression.” With the 
headlines from Prague before him Paasi- 
kivi, ill with influenza, had good reason 
to be skeptical of the Stalin proposal. 
“German aggression” in Paasikivi’s 
time or in Stalin’s was hardly likely. and 
“mutual assistance” could only be a one- 
way street for westbound traffic from 
Russia. For in any war for years to come, 
tiny, demilitarized (by 1944 peace pact 
with Russia) Finland would be as useful 
to the Soviet juggernaut as Baby Snooks 
to Joe Louis in a heavyweight bout. 
Purpose. It was obvious that Stalin, 
who appeared to be suffering from a bad 
case of Marshall Plan jitters, had other 
tricks up his sleeves. Finland, a bridge 
to Western Europe, like Czechoslovakia, 
had tried to keep Russia happy and still 
do business with the West. By getting 





Finland’s signature on a pact which might 
well include economic and _ cultural 
clauses, Russia could bring Finland more 
firmly into the Moscow orbit, and end 
Helsinki’s hopes of getting on the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program bandwagon: 


Can Stalin Be Stopped? 


By his steal of Czechoslovakia and 
his feint at Finland, Joseph Stalin this 
week stirred up action where he could 
least afford it. That is in western Eu- 
rope where he must continue to drive 
forward or surrender the initiative. 

Like all dictators with dreams of 
world conquest, Stalin operates on the 
theory of “divide and conquer.” Because 
his opponents were disorganized, Stalin 
knocked off Poland, Rumania, Hungary 
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Sunday on Ben Yehuda st. Its sequel was 


—and now Czechoslovakia. But the fall 
of Czechoslovakia, keystone of Europe, 
altered western Europe, speeded up plans 
for the formation of a union of states— 
economic, political and military, if neces- 
sary. Britain supplied the push. France 
came along. The premiers and foreign 
ministers of the Benelux countries—Bel- 
gium, The Netherlands and Luxemburg 
—met Sunday to set the stage for talks 
with Britain and France later in the week. 

ERP & Unity. Astute observers 
maintain that to force a settlement with 
Russia two steps are essential: (1) the 
European Recovery Program, now being 
prodded along in the U.S. Senate, and 
(2) European unity to make ERP’s dol- 
lars pay off. 

The British-French-Benelux combine 
would be a starter. Italy, which has talked 
customs union with France, would join. 
Portugal, an old ally of Britain, might 
come in. Germany, which holds the key 
to European recovery, is a must. Greece 
and Turkey, recipients of Truman Doc- 
trine aid, are sure bets. Other countries 
will get a sales talk when the 16 Marshall 
Plan nations meet Mar. 15. 

Resources. The nations of western 
Europe, for centuries masters of the 
world, still have first call on the oil of 
the Middle East, the untapped riches of 
Africa, the resources of great areas of 
Asia. These assets, stacked up with U.S. 
wealth, productivity and know-how, and 
the natural resources of Latin-America, 
represent power that Russia, for all her 
conquests, cannot match. That power 
crushed Hitler. Harnessed and used to 
the best advantage it could stop Stalin. 


Palestine Explosion 


The 10-car Cairo-to-Haifa express 
was making good time through the citrus 
country south of Tel Aviv in the quiet of 
the Holy Land Sunday morning. 

In the last four cars were 110 British 
soldiers, returning from leave in Cairo. 
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International 


a trainwreck. (SEE: Palestine Explosion) 


As the train rounded a curve and chugged 
through an orange grove, the engineer 
pulled out his watch. It was 8:45 A.M. 
Lydda, where Peter cured Aeneas, was 
less than 10 minutes away. 

Slaughter. As the engineer whistled 
for a crossing, there was a deafening ex- 
plosion which tore up rails, shattered 
three of the last four cars. Investigators 
found that four land mines, spaced a car 
length apart, had been planted under the 
rails. The toll: 33 tommies dead, 39 seri- 
ously injured. 

The Stern Gang, Jewish extremists, 
messaged newspapers that the train at- 
tack was “our answer for last Sunday’s 
Ben Yehuda st. crime.” The reference was 
to an explosion (see picture) which killed 
56 jews in Jerusalem. The jews blamed 





Ta’izz. Its ruling prince grabbed for a 
robe. (SEE: Middle East Cockpit) 


the British despite Arab admissions of 
guilt. 

Indecision. Meanwhile, at Lake 
Success, the U.N. Security Council raced 
against time trying to find a way of keep- 
ing peace in Palestine before the British 
pull out. On May 15, only 11 weeks away, 
the British mandate ends, and U.N. is obli- 
gated to take over. 

Should the U.N. use troops to en- 
force the partition decision? That was the 
big question. The U.S., having taken the 
lead in partition, was willing to talk, but 
hesitant to act. And Russia was to be 
heard from this week. It was not likely 
Soviet delegate Andrei Gromyko would 
pass up an opportunity to blast the issue- 
dodging policy of the U.S. and Britain. 


Middle East Cockpit 


From Yemen, “Tibet of the Red Sea.” 
came news last week that: 

@@ Yemen’s 84-year-old Imam 
(king-priest) Yahya Hamid et Din was 
dead after a near half-century of absolute 
rule. Probable cause: An overdose of 
machine gun bullets. Dead with him were 
three of his 13 sons. 

ee Rival would-be rulers had 
plunged the little country into a civil war 
of succession. 

Two claimants grabbed for the dead 
king’s robe of authority. One, Ibn Ahmed 
el Wazir, relative of the assassinated ruler. 
grabbed first, established himself as the 
new Imam. The other, Seif el Islam* 
Ahmed, Yemen’s crown prince and ruler 
of Ta’izz, immediately organized an army 
to unseat the usurper. 

Curtained Corner. In Yemen, a 
20th-century civil war of guns and bullets 
is as out of place as Yemen is in the 20th 
century. For centuries it hid behind a veil 
of secrecy. Until 12945, when the U.S. 
recognized Yemen, only seven Americans 
had ventured into its interior. 

There are few roads, and the 4 mil- 
lion Yemeni can muster only 50 or 60 
automobiles. The only residence with 
plumbing is the guest house of the Imam’s 
palace. Only recently did the country open 
its first radio station, a gift from the U.S. 

The country hasn’t always walled it- 
self off. From ancient Yemen (also known 
as Saba, or Sheba) a fabled queen trav- 
eled northward to visit King Solomon. 
Once the monarchs of Saba ruled over 
much of the Arabian peninsula. And here 
man’s first skyscrapers were raised, and 
his first dam (at Marib, the old capital, ) 
constructed. 

Old vs. New. When Imam Yahya 
ascended to power, keeping alive a 1,000- 
year succession, he promised that as he 
found his native land so would he leave 
it. Foreigners would be admitted only by 
royal sanction, he said. 

But new ideas sifted in. Fourteen 
years ago the Imam imprisoned three 
rebellious sons, and another, Seif el 
Hak** Ibrahim, had given him trouble 
since. 

Last week this 25-year-old son left 


* Seif el Islam (Sword of Islam) is a title 
worn by all sons of the Imam. 

** Seif el Hak (Sword of Right) adopted 
by Ibrahim as a protest against his father. 
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his 3-year exile in British Aden to the 
south, and returned to Yemen as premier 
under the new Imam. As such he was 
locked in a life-death struggle with his 
brother, crown prince Ahmed. 

Intrusion. The strife in Yemen 
evoked much interest among members of 
the Arab League, already fired up over 
Palestine. A six-nation commission headed 
by the league’s secretary, left Cairo for 
Yemen to attempt mediation. 

The U.S. and Britain also were in- 
terested. Yemen in the hands of an un- 
friendly government could choke off Brit- 
ain’s Red Sea lifeline to India. The U.S. 
had an eye on the prospect of oil-riches 
in Yemen and its strategic location for a 
long-range bomber base. 


Annabelle Turns Red 


Two years ago, Annabelle Bucar, 33, 
blonde, ex-University of Pittsburgh co-ed, 
who couldn’t find a job that suited her in 
the U.S., went to Russia to work for the 
American Information Service. 

Thirteen months ago she was married 
to a handsome Russian baritone—in se- 
cret, because Stalin forbids Russians to 
wed foreigners, Last week she quit her 
embassy job, renounced the U.S. for the 
totalitarian Soviet Union. She said Ameri- 
cans—“reactionary individuals”—are try- 
ing to sabotage the efforts of Russia’s 
“fine people” to make “the world a better 
place to live in.” 

Commented U.S. Ambassador to Mos- 
cow Walter Bedell Smith: “I regret I can- 
not exchange her for one of the several 
hundred Soviet wives of U.S. citizens who 
wish to join their husbands in the U.S.” 

Said her father, Yugoslavia-born Ivan 
Bucar, 52, who parlayed a 75¢-a-day job 
in a brickyard to ownership of a 500-acre 
farm near Clairton, Pa.: “She made a fool 
of herself? She find out now in Russia, 
how good it is here.” 





International 
Clairton’s loss. Moscow’s gain. (SEE: 
Annabelle Turns Red) 
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The World and Us 


Fora Lasting Peace, 
for a Peoples Democr. 


Organ ol the Information Bureau of the Com 





The Communist seizure of power 
in Czechoslovakia gives particular in- 
terest to the first issues of the new 
“Cominform” newspaper to reach the 
U.S. You can judge its appearance 
from the reproductions printed here. 

“Cominform” is short for Commu- 
nist Information Bureau. This was or- 
ganized last November, with the Com- 
munist parties of nine European na- 
tions as members. The countries repre- 
sented are Russia, Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria; Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
Hungary, France and Italy. Headquar- 
ters of the organization is in Belgrade, 
the capital of Yugoslavia. 

Of course the so-called “Comin- 
form” is much more than the Informa- 
tion Office which the Communists like 
to call it. The organization is actually 
a half-open revival of the old Commu- 
nist International, which was sent un- 
derground when Soviet Russia wanted 
American assistance during the war. 

* * * 


But the “Comintern” was never 
really dissolved. Its work of plotting 
world-wide revolution went right 
ahead, under the direction of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Par- 
ty of the Soviet Union. About half the 
members of this Central Committee 
are Russians. The others are leading 
Communists from other countries. 

“The Cominform” in Belgrade is 
run by this Central Committee, and 
the purpose of its newspaper is to con- 
solidate Communist strength in the 
countries which the Soviet has taken 
over, or expects to take over. The 
paper is published twice a month, in 
a Russian, a French and an English 
edition. The English is not too good, 
as can be seen from the reproduction: 
“The Warmongers Refuse to Quieten 
Down.” 

“The Warmongers,” of course, are 
those Americans who do not see that 
a Europe under Communist tyranny is 
much of an improvement over the Nazi 
tyranny which we fought to overthrow. 
Indeed the whole paper is bitterly anti- 
American. I have obtained all the is- 
sues to date, and all are unrestrained 
in their denunciation of the U.S. 





by Felix Morley 
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Hatchet-man. 
pays his respects to Bevin. 


Moscow’s Zaslavsky 


Anti-American propaganda, how- 
ever, is not the major purpose of this 
organ of international communism. 
The primary purpose is to link Com- 
munists in different countries together, 
so that they may work more effectively 
for the. overthrow of capitalism and 
the extermination of the “bourgeoisie.” 

* * 


A lot of the paper is pretty dull 
reading unless you have made a study 
of communism. But if you know how 
Communists think, you will realize that 
this is a clever publication. For in- 
stance, the issue of Dec. 1 suggested 
to Communists everywhere that the 
Reds would soon take over in Czecho- 
slovakia. And later issues have made 
it clear that, after Finland, the next 
country on the revolutionary time- 
table is Italy. 

To obtain that information you 
have to be able to read between the 
lines. But Communist leaders every- 
where know how to do this. And the 
Belgrade paper is intended only for 
Communist leaders. It’s not easy to get 
hold of a copy unless you are a Com- 
munist. So far as is known, this is the 
first time the appearance of this paper 
has been reproduced for the consid- 
eration of loyal Americans, other than 
members of our Government’s intelli- 
gence services. 

The paper is called: For a Last- 
ing Peace; For a People’s Democracy. 
Translated, that means: “For Rule by 
Stalin; For World communism.” 
That’s what the Cominform paper is 
working to bring about. 
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Navy mascot. For B.O., rocks are better 


(SEE: Goats) 


than water. 


Deodorized Goats 


How to separate a goat from its 
scent is a problem which has dismayed 
breeders, particularly at mating time 
when the buck’s odor is most obnoxious. 

Last week U.S. goatmen smelled 
good news in,a report from Harold Rex, 
Navy electronics engineer who raises 
goats near Falls Church, Va. He had per- 
manently deodorized two Toggenburg 
bucks. His prescription: Let ’em eat rock. 

Last year Rex heard a lecture on the 
importance for animal diets of “trace” 
elements in the soil. Study of the land 
where his smelly goats foraged revealed 
that it was too high in iron and alu- 
minum, low in everything else. So Rex 
ordered mineral-rich Kentucky rock, pul- 
verized it, and fed it to the goats. 

Presto! At the end of six weeks the 
two bucks, Olivero and Cavalier, had lost 
their B.O. Olivero got over a lame leg 
and became so aggressive he had to be 
separated from Cavalier. The nannies be- 
gan yielding more flavorsome milk. 

Rex’s experiments convinced the 
Capital Dairy Goat Association in Wash- 
ington. It wants government scientists to 
find out just what minerals are responsi- 
ble for the miracle of the smells. 


Tomorrow’s Talent 


For young Andrew Steven Kende, 
Evanston, Ill., and Barbara Claire Wolff, 
Flushing, N.Y., this week begins promis- 
ing careers in chemistry and biology. An- 
drew, who is 15, has done useful work on 
metallic compounds, and geneticist Bar- 
bara, two years older, has produced mu- 
tations in fruit flies. For these achieve- 
ments they were named top winners in the 
1948 scholarship contest of Science Tal- 
ent Institute, a joint enterprise of West- 
inghouse and Science Service. 

To industry, the awards are a symbol 
of its year-round search for talent. More 
often conducted among college than high- 
school graduates, it has become urgent 
since the war. 
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Results. Industry-sponsored scholar- 
ships and fellowships have jumped from 
95 in 1929 to more than 2,000 in 1948. 
From the dividends in scientific research 
which scholarship winners often bring 
their sponsors, itjs easy to see why. A 
good example is Westinghouse’s own Wil- 
liam E. Schoupp. 

Ohio-born, physicist Schoupp got his 
Ph.D. in science at the University of IIli- 
nois in 1937, then won a Westinghouse 
research fellowship and _ co-discovered 
photo-fission (splitting of uranium atoms 
with gamma rays). Schoupp is now chief 
of all Westinghouse research in nuclear 
physics. 

Top Sponsors. The postwar short- 
age of trained scientists has caused many 
companies to increase their scientific 
scholarship investments. Dupont has 
raised its outlay four times since 1918, 
Westinghouse ten times. 

Scholarships range from $500 to 
$1,500 a year; fellowships range even 
higher. Often they are renewable. If an 
applicant has definite research plans, he 
is in a better position to seek a scholar- 
ship, can do so by writing to a firm which 
awards them. (A list of industry-sup- 
ported scholarships, fellowships, and 
grants can be obtained from the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, Washington, D.C.) 


Neighbor World 


At the equator, at noon, the tempera- 
ture is just above freezing. At night it 
drops to between 80 degrees and 100 de- 
grees below zero, Fahrenheit. On the 
hard, frozen surface, there are no oceans, 
lakes or rivers, and perhaps not even a 
drop of water. Arctic Saharas stretch to 
the feet of mountains twice the height of 
Everest. 

Enormous clouds roll through the 
thin atmosphere of nitrogen, but no rain 
falls. Yellowish dust storms blow across 
the sky, pushed by violent winds. In win- 
ter, snows from the polar ice-caps creep 
toward the equator; in “summer they re- 
cede, sometimes 100 miles in a day. 

Unless an occasional volcano erupts, 
or a meteor burns through the nitrogen 
air, the silence must be eternal. No hu- 
man or animal life could survive on such 
a world, nor any of the higher plants. 

Those green spots which turn red in 
autumn may be moss or lichen, which do 
not need oxygen, can stand the killing 
cold, and distill water from vapors in the 
air. If so, the carpets of moss have spread 
continent-wide, ringing the frozen deserts 
where no life is at all. 

Sights Unseen. Such is the planet 
Mars as it was seen late in February 
through some of the most delicate sky- 
gazing instruments yet devised. The ob- 
servations took place in the McDonald 
Observatory, 6,000 feet up in Texas’ Davis 
mountains. 

They were made by Dr. Gerald 
Kuiper, a Hollander by birth, who directs 
the observatory for the Universities of 
Chicago and Texas, using an infra-red 
spectrograph he helped develop for the 
Navy, and a heat-seeing device, the Cash- 
man photoconductive lead-sulfite cell. As 
astronomers now do, the McDonald ob- 





servers made their studies without put- 
ting eye to telescope. 

Even the photographs of Mars’ mag- 
nified image which they made (see pic- 
ture) did not interest them much. The 
planet’s tale was much more vivid in the 
bands of its spectrum. 

A spectrograph breaks light into its 
component bands of color and records 
them. Nearly all materials have char- 
acteristic color bands which reveal their 
basic elements. But since infra-red rays 
do not pass through glass, rarer materials 
must be used. Ever since his work on 
such material during the war, Dr. Kuiper 
has been waiting for such a chance as 
came last fortnight, when Mars was only 
63 million miles from Earth, and from 
McDonald’s 82-inch telescope, third larg- 
est in the world. 

Life? It was from studying photo- 
graphs of Mars’ spectrum that Dr. Kuiper 
was able to say, for example, that the 
green spots on the planet were not oases, 
but possibly moss or lichen. 

If the green spots had been a high 
form of vegetation, they would have ap- 
peared black on infra-red photographs. 
Moss or lichen would not, and there are 
faint traces of carbon dioxide in Mars’ at- 
mosphere, enough probably for them to 
thrive on. The polar caps are not “dry 
ice,” as had been suspected, but real snow 
or ice like Earth’s. 

All in all, said Dr. Kuiper, conditions 
on Mars are as they would be on Earth 
at a height of 50,000 feet. Of the famous 
canals, no trace appeared. 

His 1948 observations finished, Dr. 
Kuiper now has his eye fixed on Septem- 
ber 1956, when Mars will be at its closest 
to us—only 35,400,000 miles, a distance it 
reaches about every 15 years. 


63 MILLION MILES 
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“Close-up” of Mars. McDonald Observ- 
atory found it deadly cold. (SEE: Mars) 
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The miner you see above is guiding an electric drill as it 
bores a blast hole in solid coal— one of the first tasks in taking 
coal from the mine. 

He’s not holding the drill, however—for it’s suspended 
from a boom, somewhat like a dentist’s drill, and he swings 
it easily to the place he wants it. And he needn't carry the 
drill anywhere—for both drill and boom are mounted on an 
electric mine locomotive, which can travel everywhere in the 
mine over the mine's extensive railway system. 

Such mobile drills are only one of many types of machines 
which have cut down manual labor for the coal miner, while 
increasing his output. Today, more than 91% of all bitu- 
minous coal mined underground is mechanically cut . . . about 
60% is mechanically loaded... only about 4% is mined by 
pick and shovel. 

And thanks to huge investments in mechanized equipment 
and to skilled management and keen competition within the 
industry, America’s coal mines are the most productive— 
and pay their miners the best wages—of any on earth. 





Livinc conprTi0ns of coal miners are keep- 
ing pace with improvements in their work- 
ing conditions. 

Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000— 
of the nation’s bituminous coal miners either 
own their own homes or rent from private 
landlords. And among the remaining third, 
who now rent from their companies, there 
is a growing trend to buy the houses they 
live in. 

Home-ownership among miners is increas- 
ing—due in no small measure to encourage- 
ment and financial aid from mine owners 
who realize that a man becomes a better 
worker and a better citizen as he develops 
pride in “a home of his own.” 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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‘VOICE OF AMERICA broadcasts will soon be heard over the most powerful radio 


station in the western hemisphere if State Department accepts a pro- 
posal from WRUL of Boston. With a transmitter stepped up to 250,000 
watts, WRUL is equipped to flash on a global scale an objective ac-— 
count of America's democratic culture, traditions and accomplishments 
and their vital part in today's world 


A LONG-SOUGHT METHOD for photograph-printing designs on textiles has finally 
been achieved. It provides 32 shades, has three-—dimensional quality, 
and is effective on monk's cloth, velvet, satin, taffeta and crepe. 
Textile men predict it will revolutionize their industry and the whole 
fashion and decorating world. 


IN PITTSBURGH, newspapers and the Better Business Bureau, determined to curb 
the used car racket, have framed a fair play code. It bans ads using 
such phrases as "we pay more," "highest prices," "never driven," 
"brand new," and all ads indentifying dealers as "leading," "fore- 
most," "largest," and "greatest." 


NYLON YARN is going to the hosiery industry at a new record rate. It will not 
arrive in time to affect spring sales, but supply and demand for all 
types of nylon hose will be in balance during the second half of the 
year. 


. CORPORATIONS are changing their presidents at an unprecedented rate. Out 
of 643 companies recently canvassed, 145 have appointed new heads 
since Jan 1, 1947. Among chief reasons are: (1) increasing number 
of deaths among young corporation presidents, believed due to the 
strain of abnormal times; (2) retirements by older presidents who 
stayed on during the war; (3) dissension and proxy battles that came 
with more critical stockholder interest in company affairs. 
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able dresses. While high-priced dresses are tn Tyan a drop in pro- 
duction of low-price dresses has thrown 10,000 New York dressmakers 
out of work. 


BASEMENT INVENTORS, though in competition with experts with large resources, 
never lose hope. About 90% of the gadgets they submit to the auto 
industry are rejected as old, unworkable or undesirable. Out of the 
10% investigated, a mere handful (1/60 of 1%) are accepted. Large 
auto companies expect up to 10,000 submissions each this year. 


NEW FOOD PRODUCTS soon to make news for homemakers are these: (1) edible cook- 
ing and frying fats from wood, a by-product of the pulp industry; (2) 


instant soluble tea; (3) monosodium glutamate, a flavor intensifier 
from wheat gluten. 


FOG OR STEAM CONDENSATION on car windows, eyeglasses or factory goggles can be 
prevented for hours with one wiping by a chemically-treated cloth. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co. will furnish the new formula free to manu- 
facturers who wish to market cloth treated with the compound. 


AMONG NEW PRODUCTS soon to be available are an aluminum raincoat (made of 
~ powdered aluminum and plastic) and a clear liquid plastic for autos 
(at $1.69 a quart) which flows on easily with a dry cloth and will 


not, says the manufacturer, chip, peel, flake, scale or check for a 
year. 


_ BIGGER AND BETTER VACATIONS are on the horizon for 1948. A recent survey shows 





most vacationers plan to spend more this year than last. Most favored 
areas in order of preference are: West Coast, Southeastern U. S., East 
North Central States, Canada and other foreign countries. Autos will 
be the most favored transport, but they are losing to buses for trips 
up to 200 miles and to trains for trips from 200 to 1,000 miles. 


DEMAND FOR SMALL MOTORS was yesterday's biggest industrial shortage, holding up 
~ everything fro from soda fountain mixers to textile machines. But today a 
surplus is building up and some makers are laying off workers. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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Do you think you can build 


a better “ mousetrap’? 


I. Suppose you felt sure you could make 
a better mousetrap—or any other product 
—and you began to think about risking your 
Savings to start up a business of your own, 





2. First, you'd want to make certain you 
could turn out this product at a price that 
would enable you to meet or beat your 
competition. 





3. Next, you'd check very carefully to 
be sure there was a “market” for your type 
of product. In other words, would enough 
people want to buy it to give you the volume 
you'd need to keep going? 


4. And, of course, good management 
would be another “‘must.”” You’d have to 
know how to run the business, or be able 
to hire someone to do it for you. For only 
with good management could you keep on 
meeting your material costs, your payroll, 
your rent, your taxes, and all the other 
costs of doing business. 





5. Finally, you'd have to see an oppor- 
tunity to make a fair profit. The firm that 
can’t earn a profit soon folds up! And, like 
other progressive firms, you’d want to put 
part of your profits back into the business. 
For, a large share of the reasonable profits 
earned by industry pays for the develop- 
ment and expansion that bring more goods, 
more jobs—and greater security for all. 


Ni anonat po OF Mi wuracruners 


Composed of 16,500 large and small manufacturing companies. 
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Most Americans say they think 
10 to 15 cents out of each 
dollar of sales would be a fair 
profit for business to make. 
Government figures show 
that industry averages less 
than half that much profit! 


And about half of that is 


plowed back by industry to 


pay for the progress and de- 
velopment that give Ameri- 
cans more good things than 
any other people on earth! 
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“When ACID 


| say ‘Beat tl 
with TUMS - 





says Capt. John J. Ayres 
of the Ridgewood, N. J. Police 


“I eat coffee and cake, es and a 
sandwich, coffee and doughnuts,” says 
Capt. Ayres. ‘And when acid indiges- 
tion starts trouble, I just We j one or 
two Tums in my mouth, and get that 
great Tums relief... fast!” 


When acid indigestion comes your way, 
just slip one or two tasty Tums in your 
mouth and get relief fast! Tums not only 
neutralize excess acid almost instantly— 
Tums also coat the stomach with pro- 
tective medication, and so relief is more 

rolonged. Tums sweeten sour stomach; 
Eeossh and mouth, too. Relieve distressing 
gas, heartburn and that bloated feeling. 
And when upset acid stomach won't let 
you get to sleep, don’t count sheep— 
count on Tums for a good night’s rest. 
No soda in Tums—no raw, harsh alkali 
—so Tums won't overalkalize and irritate 
your delicate stomach. Never overalkalize 
—always neutralize excess acidity with 
Tums. Get Tums today—genuine Tums for 
the tummy! 


Woot and day, a, home Sy 
away, aways cony To 


10¢ 
Handy Roll 






3-roll package, @ 
quarter— everywhere 


TUMS ARE ANTACID—not a laxative. For a 
laxative, use mild, dependable, all-vegetable NR 
(Nature’s Remedy). Get a 25c box today. 
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INDIGESTION New England Sideshow 


Inside New York’s vast, domed Grand 
Central Station last week stood a colonial 
New England village complete with a gen- 
eral store, a cobbler’s shop, an apothe- 
cary, a print shop, painted trees, and a 
church with a 65-foot steeple. 

It was built by the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railway, which serves 
busy southern New England’s 17,000 fac- 
tories—and thrives while these varied in- 
dustries stay busy. Its purpose: to plug 
New England as a “good place to live, 
work, and play.” 

Of the 30 million people who pass 
through Grand Central each year, the New 
Haven hopes 3 million will climb the sta- 
tion’s east balcony to inspect the exhibit 
(title: “Main Street—Southern New Eng- 
land”) before it is taken down next De- 
cember. Most who do will find the show 
worth the climb. 

In Action. Key exhibitions are in- 
dustrial. Connecticut businessmen, anx- 
ious to promote their towns and wares, 
willingly moved parts of their factories 
into the station. Visitors last week could 
stare at craftsmen making machinery, 
gold chains, table silver. Representing the 
thriving East Coast fishing industry was 
a 500-gallon tank crawling with live sea- 
food: To keep the show fresh and attract 
repeat visits, others of southern New Eng- 
land’s 220 types of industries will move in 
later in the year. 

Nor has the area’s historical value 
been neglected. Along the village street, 
in addition to the old-fashioned church 
and shops, are the printing press where 
Benjamin Franklin learned his first trade, 
the postofice where P. T. Barnum called 
for his mail, and the oldest marionette 
theater in the U.S. And for a picture of 
southern New England as a whole, there 
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Main Street. The New Haven built a village to plug its customers. (SEE: Sideshow) 





is a lighted map and a voice which de- 
scribes its advantages. 

Though not the first exhibit of its kind 
put on by a railroad, New Haven officials 
plugged it as biggest and best, hinted that 
other lines would not be slow to follow 
suit. 


Mechanical Muscles 


After the annual National Materials 
Handling Exposition in Cleveland, things 
began happening this week. 

A Southern peanut butter canner 
tossed out his hand trucks and installed 
mechanical belts on rollers. One week’s 
savings: approximately $250 in labor and 
breakage costs. 

A small Midwest brick manufacturer 
said farewell to wheelbarrows, replaced 
them with a $2,150 fork truck. It trans- 
ports a day’s output of 60,000 bricks in 
150 trips from kiln to box car, saves him 
up to $30 in the process. 

In kindred moves throughout indus- 
try everywhere in the U.S., manufactur- 
ers are spending vast sums to speed goods 
through production lines. Edwin J. 
Heimer, chairman of the handling exposi- 
tion and president of the Barrett-Cravens 
Co., Chicago, says 80% of unskilled labor 
in the U.S. does nothing but pick up ma- 
terials, move them and put them down 
again. About 22¢ out of every dollar 
spent for labor goes for material han- 
dling—adding to the cost of products but 
not to their value. 

Growth. Producing gadgetry to re- 
place human muscle and take the grunts 
and groans out of lift-and-carry jobs now 
occupies more than 600 manufacturing 
firms. 

Most of their devices are far from 
revolutionary—except in the fact that 
they can be made and operated so 
cheaply. 

Stand-out examples include a motor- 
ized wheelbarrow which easily climbs a 
20% grade with a half-ton load; a freight 
car unloader which operates either above 
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the car or in a pit under it; industrial 
trucks, electric or gas, with a variety of 
attachments for handling bags, barrels, 
drums, bales, paper cartons or crates; 
and conveyor systems with belts, hoists, 
cranes or monorails for every kind of 
product from doughnuts to shiphulls. 


What Week Is This? 


Business organizations wishing to 
set aside a week to plug their products 
face a crowded calendar. 

Among weeks already celebrated are: 
Week of Prayer, Idaho Potato & Onion 
Week, Large Size Week (to promote 
economy-size drug products), Cherry 
Week and Crime Prevention Week. Na- 
tional Laugh Week is coming up Apr. 1, 
but before that the nation will be well 
in the mood after Doughnut Week and 
Honey for Breakfast Week. 

Sick-Stomach Sunday? Other list- 
ed weeks are Apple, Raisin, Peanut, 
Hunters’, Hobby, Fishermen’s, Swim for 
Health, Golf, Sweater, Baseball, Sew & 
Save. Father & Son Week will precede 
Father’s Day. 

Additional possible events: Turkey 
Week, Knitting Week, Hotel Week, Fish 
Week, and National Be-Kind-to-Taxpay- 
ers Week. A Commerce Department pam- 
phlet, Special Days, Weeks and Months 
in 1948, tells more about how Americans 
are trying to crowd 103 weeks into 52. 


It Smells Under Water 


Reynolds Pen Co. this week is trying 
to duplicate in another field its phenom- 
enal, early-postwar, under-water success 
with ball-point pens. 

Dealers are receiving shipments of 
what the company calls “the newest pre- 
war miracle.” It’s a three-inch-long ball- 
point container which rolls on perfume 
under water. And it’s a pre-war miracle, 
Reynolds president Franklin Lamb ex- 
plained, because all the postwar miracles 
have been used up. 

Submarine Specialists. The real 
inside story of the latest Reynolds at- 
tempt to popularize swimming came in 
Lamb’s intimate disclosures to Advertis- 
ing Age. He said his company nourishes 
ambitions to make a lot of things, includ- 
ing autos and airplanes. Whatever it 
makes will be guaranteed to work under 
water. 

Prices for the dispenser, ready to 
roll on dabs of well-known brands of per- 
fume, will range from 98¢ to $1.49 with 
refills at 69¢ and 98¢. On the chance 
that the under-water feature may lack 
appeal for anybody but fish and divers, 
the applicators will also be advertised as 
containing “10,000 Exciting Touches.” 

First to push the ball-point perfumer 
on a big scale, Reynolds was not alone in 
the sea. Buffum & Co. is offering its 
Pipette ball-point dispenser at $1.49. 

People who paid $12.50 for pens that 
could write under water can now get an 
inexpensive souvenir of their early en- 
thusiasm—the latest Reynolds ball point, 
which also goes on sale in cigar shops 
this week. Price: 39¢. 
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Dependable 


CHAMPION 


America’s Favorite Spark Plug 

















Your choice of Champion Spark Plugs for your car is made easy and 
sure by the fact that Champion has consistently been America’s fa- 
vorite spark plug, and is backed by performance records unequalled 
| by any other. Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 
DEMAND NEW DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS FOR YOUR CAR 
Listen to CHAMPION ROLL CALL, Harry Wismer’s fast sportscast every Friday night, over ABC network 
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Introduces A Sensational 


NEW...ONE-UNIT 
HEARING AID 


with the "Magic Silver Circuit!” 





WORLD’S SMALLEST! 


So tiny, it can slip into the watch 
pocket of a man’s trousers! 


LIGHTER! 


Lighter than the average of 5 
leading hearing aids! 


MORE POWERFUL! 


Receiver transmits 2 to 6 times 
more sound intensity than other 
aids tested! 


Great New Benefits 
Never Thought Possible 
in Any Hearing Aid 


It’s out now, at last, after years 
of war-time and post-war re- 
search—an entirely new concept 
for hearing aids that means new 
joy, new comfort, better hearing, 
money-saving benefits! 

The new 1948 Beltone alone 
ives you ALL these benefits: 
he war-discovered secret of the 

**Magic Silver Circuit’’, the 
world’s smallest receiver, the new, 
improved X-cell long-life bat- 
teries, the amazing Selectometer 
fitting method—and 10 other sci- 
entifically proved features to help 
give you better, clearer, more 
comfortable hearing at less cost! 


FREE! Mail coupon below for valu- 
able free booklet about Hear- 
ing Loss and what science is doing to 
overcome deafness. No obligation. 


The New 1948 
MONO-PAC 


8 HEARING AID 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Beltone Hearing Aid Company 

1450 W. 19th St., Dept. P-3, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, the 
new free booklet about DEAFNESS AND 


HOW TO OVERCOME IT. 





Education 


Storm in Georgia 
At Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity, last week there was rejoicing. 
Aggressive, 34-year-old former student 
William E. Bennett had translated 
Teachers College’s well-known enthusi- 
asm for Federal appropriations for educa- 
tion into a lawsuit. 

Defendant was Georgia’s commis- 
sioner of agriculture, Tom Linder. The 
suit, filed by attorney Aaron Kravitch of 
Savannah on behalf of Bennett and ten 
other Glynn county school teachers, 
charges that the Georgia Farmer’s Market 
Bulletin, a publication authorized by the 
state legislature and edited by Linder, 





Linder, told of the suit, snapped: 
“The Founding Fathers wisely left educa- 
tion out of the Constitution. It is a state 
and local matter. Besides, I did write an 
article on Kravitch, Kravitch and Kom- 
missars. Yes, and for your information, 
also, did you ever read what Joe Stalin 
and his crowd of commissars did to the 
farmers of Russia, how they denied them 
any publication on religion, or science or 
health or the philosophy of government 
or foreign or domestic affairs?” 

Into Fulton county (Atlanta) Su- 
perior Court walked Georgia’s attorney 
general, Eugene Cook, defending Linder 
as a state official. Cook sought to transfer 
the suit to Linder’s official residence in 
Jeff Davis county. After some preliminary 
legal sparring, Judge Bond Almand con- 
tinued the hearing. 

Targets. Linder, long an opponent 
of Federal interference in education, has 





Atlanta Journal 


Tom Linder: “The Founding Fathers left education out.” (SEE: Storm in Georgia) 


had—among other things—endangered 
Federal appropriations for education. 

Significant was one paragraph in the 
complaint: 

Strains. “These Plaintiffs [Bennett 
et al], being teachers in the Glynn county 
school system in Brunswick are members 
of a class which is particularly interested 
in and affected by the tirades and out- 
bursts of said Linder, and are apprehen- 
sive that if said remarks are permitted to 
be circulated in said newspaper that it 
might cause strained feeling between the 
State of Georgia and the Federal Govern- 
ment, which could result in the Federal 
Government refusing to make further ap- 
propriations to the State of Georgia for 
its educational system, thereby injuring 
. . . your petitioners, whose salaries are 
dependent upon aid received from the 
Government and whose work in the school 
system is naturally affected by the aid 
which the state school system can receive 
from Federal funds appropriated for said 
purpose.” 


not confined his comment in the Market 
Bulletin to agriculture. Repeatedly he 
has charged waste of Federal funds in 
Georgia educational programs. Chief 
target for Kravitch’s attack, however, 
were recent Bulletin articles discussing 
the European Recovery Program, the par- 
titioning of Palestine—and Kravitch. 

But to most U.S. schoolmen signifi- 
cance of the Bennett-Kravitch suit lay in 
the fact it is the first effort to curb by 
legal action the foes of Federally-subsi- 
dized education. 

Linder himself was confident. Said 
he: “I rest on Article I of the Bill of 
Rights of the Constitution of the United 
States.” Commented Bennett: “It is time 
somebody stopped these tirades.” 


Old School, New Front 


The Jefferson School, 575 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York, was one of the 
11 schools listed by the Justice Depart- 
ment as “adjuncts of the Communist 
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party.” Last week a new group, titled 
“Statement of American Educators,” was 
busy at the same address seeking signa- 
tures of U. S. educators to have the list 
withdrawn. 


Taking on Life 


Actually, their nickname was never 
“Stuffy.” Perhaps that is because school- 
men generally regarded the term as a 
little too flattering. Besides, the three 
teacher organizations—with long and 
ponderous names—never did anything 
worth mentioning. Accent on the past 
tense, however. 

Today—as of last week at Atlantic 
City—they are one. And the one big or- 
ganization is really out to do something 
about raising the standards of the teach- 
ing profession. 

Merged into the new American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, representing 260 colleges and uni- 
versities, are the National Association of 
Colleges and Departments of Education, 
the National Association of Teacher Edu- 
cation Institutions and the American As- 
sociation of Teachers Colleges. 

New Standards. The merger was 
more than a gesture. A program of action 
has suddenly come into being: five years 
of college training for all teachers. Never 
before in U. S. education has so ambitious 
a goal been set. Today 450,000 of the 
875,000 teachers in the nation are with- 
out a college education—almost one in 
every two. 

The new organization selected ener- 
getic, imaginative Walter E. Hager, presi- 
dent of Wilson Teachers college, Wash- 
ington, D. C., as its head. Hager was 
quick to point to the size of the job be- 
fore him: 

Only 14 states now require four years 
of college training for all teachers; three 
are planning to join them. In several 
states a high school graduate needs only 
a six-week summer course to teach. Of 
these 110,000 hold sub-standard certifi- 


cates. 


Hager. He will end a do-nothing pro- 
° gram. (SEE: Taking on Life) 
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Simoniz Builds-Up” 
Your Car's Beauty! 


“LOOK HOW 
SIMONIZ KLEENER 
WIPES AWAY DULLNESS 
AND GRIME !” 


"AMAZING ! 
, NEW CAR SPARKLE 
Sy 'N HALF THE 
TIME !” 





You can now Simoniz your car in 2 the time! 


it's true—in less time than ever your car can have that 

lasting, ‘‘brighter-than-new"’ look! The first quick step is Simoniz 
Kleener (liquid if slightly dull— paste if unusually drab). 

This brings out all the brilliance and luxurious color you've 
dreamed of. Then, to protect the glamorous new finish 

and keep colors from fading — apply famous Simoniz. After 
that, only a dry cloth is needed to preserve this 

wondrous new beauty for months. 


Nationally Advertised Brands Week 


" LD» in Variety Stores April 9 to 19 





If you want your car Simonized for you, go to a Cer- 
tified Simoniz Service Station. You are then assured 
of genuine Simoniz Products and factory approved 
methods. THE SIMONIZ COMPANY, CHICAGO 16, ILL. 


SIMONIZ 








LELANE CO. 





Memphis, Tena. Dept. 15 
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(0) SD 
bi) Get ready for the 
big spring demand 
for hand-loomed 
tugs. Order im- 
mall mediately your 
sae supply of 


MAYSVILLE WARP and RUG FILLER 
Improved Quality—Bright Colors—Low Prices 
Sold by leading dealers and general catalog of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. Endorsed 
and used exclusively by thou- 
sands of members of the Guild 
of Home Weavers, a national as- 
sociation for improving the busi- 
ness of weavers and increasing 
their sales. No dues. No charges. 
Write for WEAVER'S Manual. 
JANUARY & WOOD CO. 
Dept.6 Maysville, Ky. 
FREE—Samples of WARP and 
FILLER and information about 

looms on request. 





Hemstitch on any sewing machine with this 

attachment. Does two piece, criss-cross, iniai 
-- Thy ay qe 
smocking . Makes rugs, 
fon, & ea eeyames fey 
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attachments postage paid. You risk nothing. Satisfaction guaranteed or $1.00 back 
Kansas City 10, Me, 


FREE Dresses from feed bags... 

Curtains from flourbags! 
You can make these and scores of other 
attractive, useful itemsfrom cotton bags. 


Dept. PF 318 Bex 571 


The free booklet, ‘‘How to Sew and Save 
with Cotton Bags,’’ gives complete 
directions. For your copy, write: 

National Cotton Council Box 18 


PEACH AND APPLE TREES 
PLANTER’S BARGAINS 


High quality and low prices. Send for 1948 
Catalog and send us a list of your wants. 

ALLEN’S NURSERIES & SEED HOUSE 
Box 45 Geneva, Ohio 


NOW = HOME COSMETIC 


ror GRAY HAIR! 





Give your y hair natural- 
looking color again, yourself, 
in the privacy of your own 
home. Mary T. Goldman's, 
wonderful clear liquid cosmetic, 
stops gray hair worries for 
thousands! So easy! Simply 
comb Mary . Goldman's 
through hair. Won't bother 
wave, nor spoil hair texture. 
Guaranteed to give gray hair 
the youthful-looking shade you 
want or your money back. 
Get Mary T. Goldman’s today 
at your drug or department store. Accept 
no substitute! 

FREE TRIAL: Send coupon below for 
free trial kit. 


Y T. GOLDMAN CO. 





MAR 
W-8 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul 2, Minn. 
Send FREE sample. (Chipck, calor desired.) 
() Black ark Brown 
Light Brown Medium Brown 
(J Blonde Auburn 
Name. 
Address. 
SS ——- 
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Said Marshall to Marshall: 


Occupational Hazards. When 
the striptease girls in a Los Angeles 
burlesque began to dance out of time 
with the music, police arrested specta- 
tor William C. Kiele, armed with a 
slingshot and steel staples. . . . After 
a crowd gathered in Miami to watch a 
“woman suicide” jump from an office 
building into a police net, the jumper 
—policeman and_ ex-paratrooper 
James Vasche in woman’s clothes— 
passed through the crowd selling tick- 
ets to the Firemen’s Ball. . . . Two 
thieves attempting to steal a Cleveland 
automobile equipped with homemade 
anti-theft devices were scared off 
when the engine went dead, the horn 
started blowing, the lights began flash- 
ing and the brakes locked. 

Dogs, Cats & Horses. Falls 
City, Neb., was overrun with cats when 
some 600 felines, collected for sale to 
a serum company, were turned loose. 
The buyer called off the deal after cat 
lovers protested. . . . When Ralph 
Becker’s Miami neighbors complained 
in court about his barking fox terrier, 
Becker satisfied the neighbors and the 
court with a painless de-barking oper- 
ation on the pup’s vocal cords... . 
The Ancient Walpole Society for 
Bringing to Justice Horse Thieves and 
Pilferers held its annual meeting in 
Walpole, N.H. 

Pour on Water. After a two- 
month acute water shortage, Jasper, 
Ga., dug a new $3,000 town well, then 
discovered a pump washer in the old 
one had been installed backward, al- 
lowing the water to drain from the 
tank. . . . London was nearly scared 
out of its wits when fire broke out in a 
warehouse containing the whole city’s 
tea ration, but fast work saved it. 


International 


“Meet my friend Eaton...” 


Policeman’s Lot. Detroit police- 
man Jack O’Kelley was suspended for 
60 days after he fell asleep in a squad 
car, was relieved of his gun and flash- 
light by a thief who also drove the car 
several blocks with O’Kelley aboard. 
... Chicago police refused to take any 
action against Delbert Shinn, devel- 
oper of a sure-fire system for beating 
the slot machines by drilling a hole in 
the side and tripping the mechanism. 
Slot machines, Shinn argued, are ille- 
gal, and “you can’t take money ille- 
gally from something that’s illegal.” 

People. Secretary Marshall’s 
ghost appears to be looking on in ap- 
proval as he shakes hands with Rep. 
Charles Eaton in an odd double-expo- 
sure photograph by International News 
photographer Al Muto (ABOVE).... 
New York Traffic Court Magistrate 
Eugene R. Canudo took the defend- 
ant’s word and dismissed a parking 
ticket when he recognized former 
world wrestling champion Stanislaus 
Zbyszko, whose matches Canudo used 
to announce. .. . Justices of the Su- 
preme Court and their staffs took an 
afternoon off to celebrate clerk Elmore 
Cropley’s 40th anniversary as a court 
employe. . . . The third party Presi- 
dential campaign of Henry Wallace, 
exponent of the “Common Man,” will 
be masterminded from headquarters in 
the 39-room Park ave., N.Y., brown- 
stone mansion, former home of the late 
railroad tycoon, Gen. W. W. Atterbury. 
. . - Death came at 80 to John R. 
Gregg, inventor of the shorthand sys- 
tem used by millions of stenographers. 
. .. Crooner Frank Sinatra and Soviet 
Foreign Minister Molotov were among 


the new names appearing in the 1948 
edition of Who’s Who. 
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Aviation 





New Air Boss 


In modern warfare the place to look 
is up—up to the Air Force. On the shoul- 
ders of its commander rests the terrible 
burden of fighting the first, perhaps final, 
battle. 

Last week that burden was reported 
due for a shift. Set to resign—this sum- 
mer, say insiders—is the AF’s present 
chief-of-staff Gen. Carl Spaatz. | 

Choice. To fill the vacancy the AF 
must look for one of two types: (1) a su- 
per-organizer, with plenty of old-line mili- 
tary know-how, who can steady the shaky 
first phase of Air Force independence 
into a brass-shiny model of efficiency or 
(2) an air strategy genius who can forge 
the force into an always-ready, bomb- 
deadly weapon unencumbered by red-tape 
and rule-book military tradition. 

By the first choice the AF could gain 






International 
Gen. Spaatz. When he retires would... 
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Pathfinder, Acme 


... Kenney’s fire dim McNarney’s brass? 
(SEE: New Air Boss) 


dignity, by the second it would gain a 
tough, unglamorous punch. 

Underneath the hush-hush surround- 
ing even the mention of Spaatz’ retire- 
ment, undercurrents of comment toss the 
odds in favor of choice No. 1. 

The man seen most likely to get the 
job: Gen. Joseph Taggart McNarney, 
World War II commander of the Medi- 
terranean battle theater, a veteran pilot 
and senior four-star Air Force general. 

Technician. But for many a 
thoughtful airman choice No. 2 is the 
deadly demand of these troubled times. 
And their choice, almost without dispute, 
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NEW! an automatic 
GAS water heater 


y Duo-Therm! 


An automatic gas water heater is a 
thing you buy to last for years. 

Isn’t it smarter, then, to buy one 
that’s built by a company with years 
of experience in making water heaters? 

You bet it is. And that’s what you 
get in the Gas Duo-Therm: an all-new 
heater soundly engineered by the same 
folks who pioneered the automatic fuel 
oil water heater. 

If you’ve ever owned a Duo-Therm 
appliance, you know you can expect 
years of thrifty, trouble-free service 
from the new Gas Duo-Therm. Plus— 


Workless, Dirtless Hot Water! No fuel to 
haul, no firing, no ashes. You light the 
Duo-Therm once then forget it! Its 
“Unitrol” Control—the finest money 
can buy—supervises the work while 
you relax. You enjoy— 


Abundant, Fast Hot Water! Even on 
heaviest washdays! Because the Duo- 
Therm has a generous water capacity, 
and replaces hot water extra fast. Spe- 
cial spun-glass insulation keeps the 
heat in the water. The “thinks for 
you’’ thermostat keeps the water 
heated just right for the job. And it’s 


Really Thrifty Hot Water! Because Duo- 
Therm’s Equaflame burner is a miser 
with fuel. Because Duo-Therm’s flue 
travels the heat into the heart of your 
water, gets more heat out of the fuel. 


i 
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3 Models—use all types of gas 
including LP. Approved by The AGA 


Free —Illustrated Catalog. See the 
world of features only Duo-Therm 
offers you. See Duo-Therm’s modern 
streamlined design and insulated base 
for safe installation on any floor! Mail 
the handy coupon below. 


In Gas and Fuel Oil Water Heaters it’s 


DUO-THERM 


Always The Leader 





nae ae 
RS si a 
FREE—12 page Duo- 
Therm catalog. Send a 
coupon today. City 


Send me absolutely free one copy of the Duo-Therm 
|] Automatic Gas Water Heater Catalog 
(_} Automatic Fue. Om Water Heater Catalog. 


Duoe-Therm is a registered trademark of Motor Whee! Corporation, Copyright 1948 
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SAVES TIME, SAVES 
WORK ... DOES A 





THOROUGH JOB! 


Garden-All supplies a tool 


for every step in 
efficient gardening. 






instant Tool Attachment 
Exclusive Depth Control 


Garden-All gives you 
everything you need for a 
complete job in efficient 
gardening. Attachments 
include Plow, Disc, Spike 
Tooth Harrow, Culti- 
packer, Seeder (for single 
SEEDER or double row planting) 
and Cultivator. Also 
Sickle Bar, Lawn Mower, Utility Scraper and 
Dump Trailer. And you can attach or detach any 
one of them in less than a minute! Add these 
features to Garden-All’s rugged power, economy 
of operation and ease of handling and you will 
understand” why so many owners say there’s 
nothing at all like Garden-All! 


Good Dealer Territories Open. Write for Details. 


GARDEN-ALL TRACTOR, 
Dept 


INC. 


S, Liberty, Indiana 


STOP Scratching 
it May Cause Infection 


Relieve itching caused by eczema, 
athlete’s foot, pimples—other itch- 
yy he eae, ee gaa 

.D.D. Prescription. Greaseless, stain- 
less.Calms itching fast.35c trial bottle 

j7 _ proves it—or money back. Ask your 
%, druggist for D. D. D. Prescription. 


Faribo Golden 


MIDGET 
SWEET CORN 


Miniature ears, on dwarf 30-inch 
plants, in less than 60 days! 





Here's sweet corn at its best! Perfect for small gar- 
dens. Acclaimed the sweetest, tenderest, most flavor- 
ful corn ever developed. Highest sugar content. 
Guests “‘just rave"’ about it Just 4 
right for freezer carton. Seed YS: 
scarce. Big Pkt. 35c. Tope 
Many more new developments SEED y 
(& midget vegetables) in colorful 
FREE catalog—send for it. 


FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. 
40 4th St., Faribault, Minn. 
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would be Gen. George Churchill Kenney, 
boss of the world-roaming Strategic Air 
Command whose little-publicized victory- 
technique against Japan already has gone 
down in the books as being to airwar 
what Napoleon’s campaigns were to earth- 
bound strategy. 


Air Travel Complaint 


After eight days of poll-taking, air- 
line officials at New York’s La Guardia 
airport last week found that sky travelers 
have a ground gripe. 

Of 33,000 passengers quizzed during 
the poll, 14,000 suggested that the three 
most desirable improvements in air travel 
would be: (1) a hotel at the airport; (2) 
open, unrestricted auto parking lots, and 
(3) on-the-field auto rental facilities. 

Middle Brackets. A check of who 
was doing the traveling and making the 
suggestions showed that 39% of the pas- 
sengers make less than $6,000 a year, 
38% make from $6-15,000. Thirteen per- 
cent reported they were making their first 
flight—but, already, they had discovered 
what seasoned air travelers had known 
all along: No matter how much time and 
comfort you gain in the air, you can dis- 
count it all by running into poorly man- 
aged transportation from field to tqwn. 


Young Wings 


America’s Air Force, last week, was 
talking about its past to its future—the 
pilots of tomorrow. 

Its voice was in the form of a book, 
the first ever authorized by the AF for 
young people. Title: Silver Wings (Ap- 
pleton-Century Co., New York, $2.50). 

In 281 pages Silver Wings tells the 
stories of 16 Air Force adventures during 
World War II. Illustrations for the book 
were done by Milton Caniff, whose comic 
strips are plane-filled fare for millions of 
readers. 

Written under specific orders from 
the Air Force by ex-USAF Maj. Edwin 
Wilber and aviation researcher Estelle 
Schoenholtz, Silver Wings will do a job 
beyond just spreading air-lore—all royal- 
ties from the book’s sales will go to the 
Army Air Forces Aid Society. 

Just a quick introduction to some of 
Silver Wings’ heroes should send most 
sky-gazing teen-agers off to the bookstore: 
The Flying Tiger major who smashed a 
70-plane Japanese air fleet with a tetal 
“command” of only four shot-up ships; 
the sergeant who threw a white-hot phos- 
phorous bomb out of his B-29 after car- 
rying it through the plane in his bare 
hands. 

Bait. But obviously Silver Wings’ 
purpose goes deeper. As_ ex-air-chief 
“Hap” Arnold says in the foreword: “If 
this book brings you a clearer picture of 
the men and deeds of the [Air Force], if 
it proves that wearing silver wings is one 
of man’s great honors, if it makes you 
wish, perhaps, that you will sometime 
ride a speeding Air Force plane through 
the sky—then part of the debt that all 
of us owe to the heroes of this book will 
have been paid.” 


Religion 


The Rey. J. Stalin 


For several years Mother Russia had 
smiled patiently at churchgoing members 
of her flock. Last week the smile cracked 
at the edges and began to look like an 
overly-toothy grin. 

In two official papers, young Com- 
munists were advised to “be lenient with 
elders ... who must be patiently taught 
how harmful religious faith can be.” 


Bible’s New Clothes 


To 630 churchgoers, listening to the 
Gospel last Sunday at the Blessed Sacra- 
ment Catholic church in Kansas City, 
Kans., there was extra reason to apply the 
ancient teachings to the modern world. 

From brand-new stained glass win- 
dows on both sides of the grey, Gothic 
church the traditional figures of the Bible 
looked down. Most, however, were clad 
in the fashion of 1948. 

Boots & Bomb. In the twin-panel 
window that depicts the agony in the gar- 
den at Gethsemane, Peter, James and 
John are in rough blue denim overalls, 
heavy boots and open-neck work shirts. 
Next to one lies an open newspaper with 
a headline describing a strike. In the 
background rise symbolic arrangements 
of skyscrapers, factories, a money bag 
and an exploding atomic bomb. Only 


shhh tbe ee 
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Acme 
Saint in denim, Eternity’s fabric was 
rewoven. (SEE: Bible’s New Clothes) 
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Christ is in traditional flowing robes. 

For the wedding at Cana window, the 
bridegroom wears a neat blue business 
suit with white shirt and striped tie. 

Explained the church’s pastor, Father 
Eugene Dekat: “We hope to remind that 
the teachings of Christ are for all ages, 
bound by no ‘fashion,’ a part of today, 
yesterday and tomorrow.” 


Taylor of the Vatican 


On the steps of Vatican City’s squat 
papal palace a rugged, 66-year-old Amer- 
ican businessman paused, shielded his 
eyes from the bright March sun of Italy, 
then walked confidently into the most 
extended tumult of his tumultuous life. 

In the eight years since Myron 
Charles Taylor, an Episcopalian of 
Quaker parentage, went up those steps as 
personal Presidential envoy to the throne 
of Catholicism, his every step has been 
dogged by criticism and complaint? 

On an average of once a week the 
White House receives a demand for dis- 
continuation of his ticklish mission. 

Early this year an interdenomina- 
tional Protestant organization dedicated 
to separation of church and state rated 
Taylor’s mission alongside state aid to 
Catholic schools as a matter of “grave 
concern.” 

The Envoy. But because of gruff- 
friendly Myron Taylor himself, the at- 
tacks are always against the practice, not 
the practitioner. In four decades of law 
and business practice Taylor rose in the 
world of finance to become chairman of 
the gigantic U.S. Steel Corp., and all 
along he left markers of respect. 

When, at Christmastime 1939, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt told Protestant and Jew- 
ish churchmen he was sending a personal, 
unofficial representative to Rome, to dis- 
cuss world peace with the spiritual leader 
of 330 million Catholics, most were 
shocked and angry. 

When they were told that the White 
House also desired close liaison from 
their own churches, they felt a bit better. 
(nd when Taylor was selected as envoy, 
they knew at least that Rome was get- 
ting a visitor with a mind of his own. 

A few days of second-thinking were 
enough for most to pull in their optimism 
and say that Taylor’s mission, no matter 
what its purpose, violated a basic Amer- 
ican principle — separation of spiritual 
from terhporal power. 

No Effect. Last week there was no 
sign that the protests had done their job. 
Taylor’s mission was to be continued un- 
til “peaceful conditions [have] been es- 
tablished throughout the world”—which 
meant indefinitely. 

But to take the place of protests 
there was a more constructive idea. Re- 
vealed by Christian Century literary edi- 
tor Dr. Winfred Ernest Garrison: A grow- 
ing Protestant movement to request that 
Taylor’s mission be continued—but ex- 
tended so that he would be America’s rov- 
ing envoy to religious and moral leaders 
of all faiths, all lands. 

In the world today, it seemed, the 
state could stand to hear a bit more from 
all of the churches. 
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Millions rely 00 that re 
old insurance trademark. 


NO MAN LIVING REMEMBERS when the Stag has not been the Hartford 
trademark. The Hartford Stag has appeared as a symbol of strength 
on millions of policies . . . protecting the homes, savings and busi- 
nesses of generations of Americans. 

For 137 years, the Hartford has grown steadily in experience, in 
dependability, in breadth of service. 

Today Hartford policies and bonds protect against losses from 
fire, windstorm, dishonesty, damage suits, accidents and many other 
risks. In fact, the Hartfords write practically every form of insurance 
except personal life insurance. 

Ask your Hartford agent to make this broad protection yours. 


A CHALLENGE TO EVERY AMERICAN 


$692,635,000 and nearly 12,000 lives... 
last year’s toll taken by red, raging fire. 
Help stamp it out! Work with groups in 
your community. And don’t forget to 
clear out fire hazards in your own home. 


STREET SCENE... U.S. A. 


Makes you shudder, doesn’t it? But if 
every motorist would remember this pic- 
ture ...and vow to keep out of it... the 
grim and growing auto accident rate 
would soon come down! 


HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 





Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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® Offensive cough due to 
colds, smoking? Get this 
prescription-type formula 
of proven cough-relief in- 
gredients long used by doc- 
tors. Safe. Delicious. Let 
children enjoy freely. Gives quick, 
long-lasting relief 3 important ways: 
I. Eases throat tickle 
e Soothes raw, irritated membranes 
3. Helps loosen phlegm 
America’s Favorite 








SOMETHING NEW and SENSATIONAL in 


£ EVERYDAY CARDS 


+ intedon 
PURO CO.,280i Loc Ff skit Cevenawreng sprog tke gegay. 


FEET “KILLING” YOU? 


~*~ HERE'S REAL RELIEF! 
Bathe in Cuticura Soap suds. 
aoe Cuticura Ointment 
™ then Cuticura Talcum. Great! 


CUTICURA""<" 
HOUSE PLANTS 
COME TO LIFE WITH 


G_PLANTABBS 


“My house plants have really come to 
life since using Plantabbs,” writes a satisfied 
user. PLANTABBS are highly concentrated, 

rich food of proved worth to flower lovers 
all over the world. They help your plants 
withstand the ill effects of sunless days and 
dry furnace heat. 


Feed PLANTABBS to your house plants 
regularly. Clean, white tablets—no odor— 
will not burn most delicate plants. You'll 
be amazed at results. Plants will be sturdier, 
healthier, covered with beautiful blooms. 
Four tablets to one gallon of water make 
rich liquid food. 25c, 50c, $1.00 and $3.50 
sizes. At your dealers or mailed postpaid, 
PLANTABBS CORPORATION, Baltimore 1, 


PLANT FOOD TABLETS PLUS B: 
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Health 


WHO’s Dream 


Don’t say it too loud, but Russia is 
showing every sign of really co-operating 
with the United Nation’s fledgling World 
Health Organization. 

Moscow’s’ representatives meeting 
with delegates from 21 other nations at 
Geneva last month were headed by their 
No. 2 public health official, handsome, 36- 
year-old Dr. Nicolai Vinogradov. 

That alone meant something. Then 
they offered to share with other WHO 
countries their recently-developed tech- 
niques for the prevention of tuberculosis. 

But how far will Russia go in this 
knowledge sharing? On the grim side, 
wéapons against diseases are also poten- 
tial war resources: A healthier future en- 
emy would be harder to defeat. Hereto- 
fore the Russians had been less co-opera- 
tive, but this time four USSR delegates 
and the Ukraine’s two said yes. 

In June, when the WHO Assembly 
holds its first full-dress meeting, will come 
the real test at Geneva. By then both the 
U.S. and Russia are expected to be off- 
cial members. Only action by the House 
of Representatives is delaying U.S. formal 
participation. 

Four Foes. Particularly pressing 
is the world battle against the four major 
killers—malaria, tuberculosis, syphilis 
and infant and maternity deaths. 

WHO staff-men showed Greek villag- 
ers how to cut their malaria rate from 
80% to 5%. In Ethiopia, where only one 
native has ever obtained an M.D. degree, 
WHO experts are teaching new tech- 
niques against epidemics. 

U.S. delegate Dr. H. Van Zile Hyde 
sees an improvement in world health as 
an increase in the world food supply. 
Sick farmers work poorly. High-priority 
project in upcoming months: work with 
the Children’s Emergency Fund in send- 
ing 200 medical teams out to immunize 15 
million people against TB. 





Long-Distance Dentistry 


Doctors and dentists have a hard 
time keeping up with developments in 
their fields. Most of them are too busy for 
post-graduate study and many are located 
where there are no schools anyway. 

Last month Dr. Saul Levy of Scran- 
ton, Pa., came up with a likely solution 
of their dilemma. To the American Acad- 
emy of Oral Pathology, he described how 
a lecture on dental decay was delivered to 
20 student dentists who were 800 miles 
from the lecturer. Instruments used were 
the telephone and a loud speaker. 

Organizer. Dr. Levy, who had 
previously discarded correspondence 
courses and recorded lectures as imprac- 
ticable, talked the Bell Telephone Co. 
into the experiment. He then rounded up 
the group of dentists for a two-hour peri- 
od on each of six consecutive days, and 
got Dr. Robert Kesel to give the lectures 
from a classroom in Chicago. 

Identical charts and slides were 
shown simultaneously in the University 
of Illinois’ Chicago classroom and at an- 
other class meeting in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building in Scranton, Pa. Stu- 
dents could interrupt with questions at 
any point. The Scranton class, well satis- 
fied, will take another long-distance 
course this month on cancer. 

Dr. Levy thinks the idea is too good 
not to spread. He estimates that, if the 
size of the class is increased, costs can be 
reduced for each 12-hour course from $25 
to $5 per student. 


Germ Control 


Humidity control to kill airborne 
germs which spread pneumonia and other 
infectious diseases may be a part of fu- 
ture building equipment. 

This possibility is not immediate. 
But it emerges from some laboratory re- 
search by two University of Chicago sci- 
entists. In The Journal of Experimental 
Medicine last month, Dr. Theodore Puck, 
33-year-old biochemist, and Edward W. 
Dunklin, 28-year-old Negro research as- 





United Nations 


DDT sprayers. In Greece, less malaria means more crops. (SEE: WHO’s Dream) 
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For safer sneez- 
ing. (SEE: Germ Control) 


Researcher Dunklin. 


sistant, reported an exciting discovery: 
Some airborne disease germs are killed 
when exposed to a solution of table salt 
at a relative humidity of 50%. 

Epidemiologists who read their paper 
in the Journal agreed on some implica- 
tions of this fact. Controlling humidity 
in homes, offices, schools and other build- 
ings might check the spread of pneu- 
monia, scarlet fever, “strep throat” and 
other infections we transmit by sneezing, 
coughing, talking or just breathing. 

Bugless Zone. Why are some re- 
spiratory diseases less common in summer 
than in winter and almost unknown south 
of the U.S.? To answer these questions, 
Puck and Dunklin investigated the effect 
of humidity on bacteria which are dis- 
persed in the air in droplets. 

' Tests were made in a closed air 
chamber at a temperature of 72° F., with 
humidity ranging from 20% to 80%. 

Puck and Dunklin sprayed pneu- 
monia germs (type 1), staphylococci and 
streptococci into the chamber in salt solu- 
tions (including human saliva). At 50% 
relative humidity, the pneumonia germs 
died in less than 10 minutes; the others 
lasted longer but eventually died too. 

Curtains. Analysis showed the 
germs were really killed, not just dormant. 
(The 50% humidity dehydrates germs to 
the point where they become vulnerable 
to sodium chloride.) The lethal action 
does not occur when distilled water is 
used instead of a salt solution, or at hu- 
midities much above or below 50%. 

As to whether these findings can be 
applied to humidity control in buildings, 
Puck and Dunklin are cautious. “Further 
investigation needs to be done.” 

Within temperature ranges of 50° to 
68° F., 50% relative humidity would not 
bother humans indoors. At higher tem- 
peratures, the discomfort might outweigh 
the germ-protection, since only bacteria 
in airborne droplets are affected. If the 
common cold virus can be dehydrated, 
even humid heat might be worth it. 
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EATRA for Eneey 


Oatmeal tops all ‘natural cereals in Vitamin 
Bi. This spark-plug Vitamin helps turn food 
into energy . helps fight fatigue . . . pro- 
motes vim and vigor. Adults need it even 
more than children. 


EXTRA for Starmna!l 


Oatmeal is richer than other natural cereals 
in Iron—vital for stamina. Also tops in Food- 
Energy that helps give you strength to do and 
feel your best, at home, at work, at play, 


*Vitamin B,, Protein, Iron, Food-Energy. 


QUAKER OATS 


x 
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5 Vicker Quits Pon 


@ Yes, you can build for your family’s 
health and growth by following the easy 
Quaker Oats Plan. Here’s all you do: just 
add delicious Quaker Oats to their daily 
diet. True, whole-grain oatmeal leads all 
other natural cereals in 4 key elements* 
that promote energy, growth, stamina 
and all-around pons good health. 
Start now to use the easy Plan of serving 
Quaker Oats daily and give your famil 

its marvelous extra benefits. Quick 
Quaker Oats cooks fast as coffee. Get a 
big, economical package today! 
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EXTRA for Growth / 


This famous breakfast food, Oatmeal, leads 
all others in Protein—nature’s great body 
and muscle building material. No other com- 
mon food gives you so much Protein of such 
bigh quality at so little cost! 


THE WORLDS BEST TASTING- 
CEREAL STULL 
LESS THANE 
A SERVING / 
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Keep Your 
Glass Coftee-Maker 


SAFELY Clean 


To be sure that your glass coffee-maker 
is ey and wholesome, frequently 


wash both upper and lower bowls in 
warm running water, then rinse with a 
baking soda solution, a small handful 
of soda to a bowl of water. Rinse filters 
in a baking soda solution, one table- 
spoon to a cup of water, allow to dry, 
then rinse before ry 

Our soda, Arm & Hammer Brand or 
Cow Brand Baking Soda, is pure bicar- 
bonate of soda U.S.P. standard. Odor- 
less and free from grit, it cleanses by 
its emulsifying action. 

Use our baking soda to cleanse the 
inside surfaces of your refrigerator at 
least once a week. Use it to make glass- 
ware, nursing bottles, mixing bowls, 
bread boxes and other food receptacles 
safely clean. 

Our orn a Song a standby in Ameri- 
can homes for more than a century, 
costs just a few cents a package and is 
helpful every day in many ways. Keep 
two packages, one in the kitchen, one 
in the bathroom. 


Write for free booklet 





ARM & HAMMER BRAND OR 
COW BRAND BAKING SODA 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 10 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK 5, 0.Y. 
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Women 


Women, 1848-1948 


“Lizzie, thou wilt make the conven- 
tion ridiculous.” Quaker preacher Lucre- 
tia Mott begged her friend, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, not to go'so far as to 
demand women’s right to vote. So did her 
lawyer husband. He had approved of the 
call she had written for a convention, in 
Seneca Falls, N.Y., to “discuss the social, 
civil and religious condition and rights of 
women.” But when she slipped a suffrage 
item into a list of proposed resolutions, 
he balked, refused to appear at the meet- 
ing. 

Fearless, buoyant Mrs. Stanton, 
mother of seven, wasn’t swayed. In July, 
1848, in Wesleyan Chapel, at a cost of 
grins and jeers, Mrs. Stanton’s hoop- 
skirted delegates backed her unanimous- 
ly and established an historical land- 
mark: the first American woman suffrage 
convention. 

Last fortnight 200 women—educa- 
tors, labor union leaders, Government and 
women’s organization officials—assembled 
in the nation’s capital to celebrate the cen- 
tennial. They came from all corners of 
the country at the invitation of the U.S. 
Women’s Bureau to take stock of the 
great gains they had inherited. 

Flashback. A few of the 1948 dele- 
gates remembered vividly how it had felt 
to be excluded from the polls. For it was 
not until 1920, in the 19th Amendment, 
that Mrs. Stanton’s “fanatic visions” be- 
came reality. Some of the speakers 
feared, however, that modern women 
would take their inheritance of suffrage 
for granted. 

In 1848, the only jobs open to women 
were servant, seamstress, teacher, milli- 
ner and textile factory worker. Women 
who married lost practically all their 
property rights, including rights to per- 
sonal earnings. Guardianship of their 





own children was denied them. Colleges 
were closed to them. And they were, of 
course, taxed without representation. 

Today, according to Women’s Bu- 
reau Director Frieda S. Miller, eight 
times as many women work as 80 years 
ago—and in all but 9 of the 451 U.S. 
Census occupational classifications. That’s 
close to 17 million, or 28% of the total la- 
bor force. The majority are no longer 
young, single girls. Only 38% are unmar- 
ried, 16% widowed or divorced; the other 
46% are married (though this represents 
only slightly more than a fifth of all mar- 
ried women). Half are 35 years or older. 

Women now control the greater part 
of the country’s wealth, as well as its vot- 
ing power. A million handle their own busi- 
nesses or professions. In most states they 
have full rights to property and earnings, 
child guardianship, education, and at least 
theoretical social equality. 

Looking Ahead. But there are still 
major victories to be won: 

1. Wider training opportunities. 
Three-fourths of employed women are 
still concentrated in only 23 traditionally 
female occupations. Few can get into ap- 
prenticed jobs. They number less than 
5% of doctors, dentists, engineers, chem- 
ists, architects, lawyers. Some _profes- 
sional schools still exclude them. 

2. Equal pay for same or comparable 
work. Recent studies have shown that a 
woman works for the same reason a man 
does—because she must. Last December, 
earnings of all American workers aver- 
aged $53.72 a week; earnings of unskilled 
men, $43.46; but all women’s earnings, 
only $36.94. 

3. Lives of “rounded creativity.” To 
help achieve this, Dr. Ordway Tead, 
chairman of the New York Board of 
Higher Education, suggested part-time 
work as an accepted practice, Govern- 
ment programs of maternity benefits and 
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Baker Baker and Betty Crocker testers. The secret was out. (SEE: Dough) 
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child care, education for men about wom- 
en’s rights to self-determined fulfillment. 

“Who,” asked C. Mildred Thompson, 
Dean of Vassar College, “would dare to 
predict what the next hundred years may 


. e 
bring forth? We can say to Lucretia ? 

Mott and Elizabeth Cady Stanton: ‘You 

pointed our direction. We are still on our | | 


way. 


Ceiling Heat e 
Householders, who bundled up in 
sweaters this winter while temperatures 


tobogganed and fuel dwindled, last week 
hopefully examined the latest thing in ? : 
heat by electricity. AY, 
Chemists of U.S. Rubber Co., revers- VY 
ing the usual role of rubber as an insu- —_— 
lator, have developed a product, Uskon, a <, " . 
that conducts heat. They have put it into ‘ ; 
four-by-four-foot panels that replace the ‘ 
ceiling and are supposed to last the life- 
time of a house. 
With this new type of radiant heat 
system, say the producers, there’s no 
smoke, soot, or fresh-heat smell. And a 
house gets warm as toast 15 minutes after 
the switch is flicked. Each room has its 
own thermostat. 
Year’s Test. The standard-sized 
panels are nailed over the present ceiling 
or attached to the bare beams. They may 
be painted, plastered, papered or covered 
with fabric. Company specialists, who 
have already supervised test installations 
in a dozen houses around the country, say 
no system has broken down yet. If it 
does, it will be no more trouble (or no 
easier) to get at than plumbing or ordi- 
nary electrical wiring. 
As a rule, it’s more expensive to put 
Uskon into an old house than one just 
going up because of the heavy insulation 
needed. The system can, however, spare 
a builder the costs of a basement, chim- 
ney, and fuel storage space. Initial costs 
run about the same as those of conven- 
tional heating systems ($900 complete for 
a four room house in New York City). 
When It Pays. Uskon is economi- 
cal only where electricity costs 144¢ or 
less per kilowatt hour. Operating costs 
per year for an ordinary 414-room house, 
24 hours a day at 68°, U.S. Rubber statis- 
ticians figure, would range from $43 in 
San Francisco to $310 in Chicago. Pres- 
ent production totters along at the rate of 
about one installation a week, but the 
company expects to be able to handle 
“several hundred a week” by next fall. 
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Expensive Dough 


Housewives got wind, a savory whiff, 
of a new cake last week. It was said to be 
the most dramatic change in sweet tooth 
cookery since baking powder was intro- 
duced 100 years ago. 

The cake itself was not new, but its 
name was: Betty Crocker Chiffon. Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., paid its creator, twinkle- 
eyed pastry gourmet Harry Baker of Los 
Angeles, $5,000 just to watch him mix a 
batter. Then, with the flavor of baker 
Baker’s cake fresh on their taste buds, 
General Mills wrote another check for the 
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The Truth about 
PIN-WORMS 


Don’t make the mistake of be- 
lieving that you and your chil- 
dren are safe from Pin-Worms— 
of thinking that Pin-Worms occur 
only in “‘careless’’ homes, 
Serious facts are revealed by 
recent medical reports: One out of 
every three persons examined— 
adults and children alike—was 
found to be a victim of Pin- 
Worms . . . often without sus- 
pecting it! And this ugly infection 
can cause real distress. 
So watch for the warning signs 
that may mean Pin-Worms— 
especially the irritating rectal 
itch. Because now you can do 
something about it—and should 
do it right away. Today, thanks 
to a special, officially approved 
drug principle, an effective treat- 
ment has been made possible. 
This drug is a vital ingredient 
in JAYNE’S P-W—the new Pin- 
Worm treatment developed in 
the laboratories of Dr. D. Jayne 
& Son. Easy-to-take P-W tablets 
act in a special way to remove 
Pin-Worms easily and safely. 
Ask your druggist for JAYNE’S 
P-W and follow directions. 
It’s easy to remember: 
for Pin-Worms! 


P-W 





$1.00 One Ounce LU-NOM 
ORANGE BLOSSOM PERFUME. $1.00 
All the fragrance of the Orange Blossom has been cap- 
tured and faithfully sealed in LU-NOMA. Genuine 
Orange Blossom ineach bottle. Postage prepaid if remit- 
tance is made with order,or C.O.D. o nema e. Money 
back if not Sate a [ ntietod. OMA, c., 
262 SW 22nd A —* bide Este. i008, 
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by John E. Crawford 

and Luther E. Woodward 
"Now, | really know myself," says the 
newly confident teenster after reading 
BETTER WAYS OF GROWING UP. 
Every responsible parent and youth 
counsellor will want to put this new and 
important book in the hands of teen- 
agers under their guidance. Increases 
healthy self-understanding of puzzling 

. youth problems. Not preachy but prac- 
tical. Helpful to all: ‘deal for ages 14 to 18. Order today 
for your son or daughter. 

HELPS TEEN-AGERS ‘DEVELOP 

Sound ee Unselfish Attitudes, Natural Skills 

ARTHA DEANE, Mutual Network 


AT YOUR Fanuity Commentator says; ‘‘tremend- 
BOOKSTORE ously important for teen-agers and 
OR SEND outh counsellors—authored by men of 
COUPON TO igh met aa in applied psychology 


-_ a eens on 


MUHLENBERG F PRESS, 1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. | 
| Gentlemen: | enclose $_____ for which please send ] 
me ___ copylies) of BETTER WAYS OF GROWING 

UP at $3 a copy. | 


BETTER WAYS OF GROWING UP 
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Tops. Martine’s chair, Falkenstein’s wallpaper, Maag’s fabric. (SEE: Designers’ Best) 


recipe (probably the highest yet for such 
a sale), now is dipping into a half million 
dollar budget for promotion. 

The Minneapolis flour company fell 
heir to the delicacy when 64-year-old 
cake hobbyist Baker decided to publicize 
his long-veiled recipe lest it should die 
with him. Since 1927, this former insur- 
ance salesman had mysteriously worked 
alone in a private kitchen preparing his 
unnamed $2 cakes for Hollywood celebri- 
ties. Empty cans, which would have been 
a tip-off to his special ingredient, were 
slyly carted away and destroyed. 

Salad oil such as Mazola or Wesson, 
heretofore not commonly used in bake 
goods, was Baker’s big secret. The result- 
ing high-rising dessert, an elegant cross 
between a featherlight angel food and a 
rich butter cake, stands alone as a dis- 
tinctly new type. 

The Betty Crocker recipe, soon to 
appear in a variety of flavors, is a per- 
fected, kitchen-tested version of the origi- 
nal. General Mills home economists beat 
the eggs stiffer than Baker did, reversed 
his procedure and poured the batter into 
the egg whites. But Baker, now taking his 
ease in California, has taste-approved the 
Crocker formula. 

This Is It. The recipe for the first 
of the copyrighted Crocker cakes, Orange 
Chiffon (16 to 20 servings) : 

Step 1: Measure and sift together 
into mixing bowl—24 cups sifted Soft- 
asilk cake flour (spoon lightly into cup, 
don’t pack) ; 144 cups sugar; 3 tsp. dou- 
ble-action baking powder; 1 tsp. salt. 

Make a well and add in order—'% 
cup cooking (salad) oil; 5 unbeaten egg 
yolks (medium sized); grated rind of 2 
oranges (about 2 tbsp.) ; juice of 2 me- 
dium-sized oranges plus water to make 34 
cup. Beat with spoon until smooth. 

Step 2: Measure into large mixing 
bowl—1 cup egg whites (7 or 8) ; 4% tsp. 
cream of tartar. Whip until whites form 
very stiff peaks. They should be stiffer 
than for angel food or meringue. 

Step 3: Pour egg yolk mixture grad- 


ually over whipped egg whites—gently 
folding with rubber scraper just until 
blended. Do not stir. Pour into ungreased 
pan immediately. Use 10-inch tube pan, 
4 inches deep. Bake 65 minutes in slow 
moderate oven (325°). 

Immediately turn pan upside down, 
placing tube part over neck of funnel or 
bottle. Let hang, free of table, until cold. 
Loosen from sides and tube with spatula. 
Turn pan over and hit edge sharply on 
table to loosen. 


Stripes Added 


Paper drapes, rather young in the 
home furnishing field, took on more life 
last week. One leading manufacturer an- 
nounced a variation from the standard 
floral patterns—a multi-colored stripe 
drape. These, like most other paper 
drapes, measure 24% yards long, 58% 
inches wide, are flame-resistant, fade- 
proof, and can be cleaned with any putty- 
like wallpaper cleaner. With tie-backs, 
they cost $1.19 a pair, can be expected to 
last about a year. They come in two color 
combinations — either predominantly 
green or blue. 


Designers’ Best 


For the second time, the American 
Institute of Decorators picked its choices 
for the year’s best home furnishing de- 
signs. The prize winners came from hun- 
dreds of U.S. and European entries in five 
classes—printed and woven fabrics, light- 
ing, wall coverings and furniture. 

AID’s seven-man jury gave first prize 
in furniture to Californian Maurice Mar- 
tine for his small occasional chair. Suit- 
able for outdoor or indoor use, the chair 
has a frame of wood, seat and back of 
yacht cord and bent metal legs (see pic- 
ture). It sells for under $40. 

Another Californian, Claire Falken- 
stein, won an award for her wallpaper de- 
sign. Titled Vertebrate Mass, it’s a giant 
doodle in lavender on black. Just as mod- 
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ern and more adaptable to most homes is 
New Jerseyite Kurt Versen’s prize-win- 
ning floor lamp of gray baked enamel. At- 
tached to the top of the stem is a long 
“goose neck” arm that directs the light 
where it’s needed. By turning the shade 
upward, it even gives indirect light. 

The Cream. The judges thought 
the fabric field showed most imagination. 
They gave Joan Maag, New York, a blue 
ribbon for her brown and white woven 
upholstery fabric. Another went to a 
husband-wife team, Erwine and Estelle 
Laverne of Long Island, for their printed 
fabric design—an oval motif and spatter 
dots in yellow and green on dark brown. 

Last week New Yorkers were getting 
the first look at an exhibit of the winning 
entries and runners-up. At the end of 
March the show heads for Los Angeles. 
It will tour the country the rest of the 
year—to show the consumer public what 
today’s market offers in good design. 


Infant I.Q. 


Most parents don’t doubt that their 
baby shows unusual intelligence for his 
age. Few ever get scientific assurance 
that he does. And none, until now, have 
been able to find any test, among the half 
dozen commonly used, that can be given 
to a haby less than three months old. 

Last week at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Ill, Prof. A. R. Gilliland 
announced a new test which not only 
measures intelligence of babies as young 
as four weeks but is “believed to be the 
most accurate to date for the measure- 
ment of infant intelligence.” 

In the past six years, psychologist 
Gilliland has collected and analyzed all 
previous tests, culled the most effective 
methods from them, re-adapted some and 
added a score of his own. In all, he used 
a thousand babies to verify conclusions. 

The resulting Gilliland test, which 
consists of 40 items, measures a child’s 
intelligence on the basis of the way he 
learns to react to both the people and the 
physical environment around him. Typi- 
cal item: ability to focus on’a metal tape. 
At four weeks, an infant often will not 
look at it. Later, he’ll follow it when it’s 
swung parallel to his eyes. At about 6 or 
8 weeks, he'll follow the tape when it’s 
swung up and down. 

It Takes Specialists. There is, of 
course, wide variation in what babies do 
at a given age. Only by skilled testing of 
an infant’s reaction to the 39 other items 
(such as what he does when he hears 
music or has a rabbit mask pushed in 
front of his face) can experts arrive at 
his score. This they compare to the norm 
worked out for his age level and then 
translate it into an L.Q. 

Most of the babies scored to date 
have come from adoption agencies. Re- 
quests for the test came from the agen- 
cies in the first place, and they will likely 
be the prime users. Chicago parents were 
quick, however, to answer Dr. Gilliland’s 
invitation for more babies for more ex- 
periments. He and his staff could tell, 
with new assurance, just where babies 
stood on the brain-power line. 
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Invitation to lunch - 


Corned 6 
‘Hash! 


, That something-different for lunch today —or dinner —is right 
there on your pantry-shelf, if you’ve picked up a tin or two 
of Armour Star Corned Beef Hash at the store. Like all the 
other Armour Star Pantry Shelf Meals it means good-lookin’ 
cookin’ in a hurry —at a saving that looks good, too! 
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Hash Mounds 


It’s extra tender brisket of beef that 
makes Armour Star Corned Beef Hash 
taste so good —particularly served this 
new way ! Make Hash Mounds by bak- 
ing 30-40 minutes in well-oiled custard 
cups in 350° F. oven. Serve with egg- 
and-pickle sauce. Just add 1 tsp. Wor- 
cestershire Sauce, 1 tsp. dry mustard, 4 
sliced hard-cooked Cloverbloom eggs 
and 8 chopped sweet pickles to 2 cups 
of your favorite cream sauce. 


For additional recipes for Pantry-Shelf Meals, 
write Marie Gifford, Dept. 274, P.O. Box 2053, 
Chicago 9, Lil. 





























Hash 


The best and nothing but 
the best is labeled PW BV Cenen3} 









Old timers, 
who have been 
sharpening 
lawnmowers 
for years, 
really know 
lawnmower 
quality 


6é 


always tell ’em to get a 


Pennsylvania 
—lawn mower if they can22 


“I guess I know lawnmowers bet- 
ter than most fellows that sell ’em. 
Pennsylvanias stay sharp longer 
and when you true ’em up they 
stay true. I tell my customers it 
don’t pay to buy any other kind 
if you can get areal Pennsylvania.” 


ee 

Pennsylvania Jr.—Great American — 
Meteor —three great names in lawn- 
mowers. They’re real ‘Pennsylvania 
Quality.” 


Order yours early 


PENNSYLVANIA 


QUALITY LAWNMOWERS SINCE 1877 
PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
Camden, N. J. + Bridgeport, Conn. 


ZIPP O for Outdoor Men 


LIGHTER 
$300 


initials $1.00 extra 















zipPOo 

MFG. CO. 
Dept. LF 

Bradford, Pa. 


FILL HOLES |i) £4s¥: No 
i) skill required. 
AROUND | Handles like 


PIPES _ 


~putty...hardens 
into wood. 


IN CANS 
OR TUBES 
DOZENS OF OTHER USES 
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Sports 


No Thanks 


Of three major Eastern colleges with- 
out coaches following last football sea- 
son, Navy and Harvard managed to snare 
bright young men in Kansas’ George 
Sauer and Michigan’s able assistant, Ar- 
thur L. Valpey. 

But Yale, which like Navy and Har- 
vard, prefers scholarship to football, was 
having a difficult time. 

Last week this ad appeared in The 
New York Times: “Football coach 
wanted. Old Connecticut school seeks 
character builder. . . . Telephone New 
Haven 7-3131.” 

Sniffed a Yale spokesman at 7-3131: 
“Undoubtedly someone is being face- 
tious.” 


Babe on Skis 
Mildred (Babe) Didrikson Zaharias, 


sometime holder of every major U.S. 
women’s golf title, last week had another 
surprise for sports fans. 

Mrs. Zaharias, 34, who hopes to enter 
the men’s National Open at Los Angeles 
in June, tried skiing at Boston’s Com- 
monwealth Country Club, announced she 
would become U.S. women’s ski champ. 

Nobody doubted that America’s 
greatest feminine athlete could make 
good. But, if a convincer were needed, 
she apparently had it. Said she: “My 
mother was a ski champion in Norway.” 


Athletes’ Insurance 


By 1930 the Wisconsin Interscholas- 
tic Athletic Association had (1) a $15,000 
treasury surplus and (2) a lively con- 


| cern over the increasing number of in- 


juries to high school athletes. 

Court rulings in several states had 
outlawed payments from public funds to 
children hurt in school activities. When 
private insurance companies refused to 
issue school athletic policies, Wisconsin 
decided to do something about it. 

Crux of the Wisconsin plan is widest 
possible athletic coverage at lowest pos- 
sible cost. 

Cut Rate. For its first two years, 
as the experiment got under way, the 
state’s benefit plan cost pupils nothing. 
This year the cost of complete athletic 
protection ranges from 25¢ to 50¢ per 
pupil while non-athletic accident insur- 
ance costs only 10¢. The number of ath- 
letes insured: 60,100; non-athletic cover- 
age, 116,232. 

“More than $300,000 has been paid 
in benefits,” said WIAA Secretary P. F. 
Neverman. “Some have been substantial. 
A boy suffered concussion and hemor- 
rhages in football. Complications fol- 
lowed. The fund paid expenses of more 
than $1,700. Another suffered a bruise 
which developed into inflammation of the 
bone. Medical bills of $1,600 were met.” 

Statistics. Of 32,608 cases since 
1930, more than half, or 18,642 were 





International 


The Babe. After track, baseball, golf, 
comes skiing. (SEE: Babe on Skis) 


caused by football; 7,676 were caused by 
basketball, 1,099 by boxing. 

An important part of the Wisconsin 
plan has been study and removal of the 
cause of athletic injuries. For example, 
the state found college-size basketballs 
were breaking high school youths’ fingers 
at an alarming rate, reduced the ball’s 
circumference two inches, cut the num- 
ber of broken fingers 80%. 

Last week, following the Wisconsin 
pattern, 26 states had evolved school in- 
surance plans and others were preparing 
to follow suit. 


Basketball’s Mr. Big 


Maurice Podoloff came to the U.S. 
from Russia at the age of six months. 
After paying shipfare and a month’s rent 
on a dingy New York flat, his parents had 
exactly 10¢ left. The dime bought their 
first American meal—a loaf of bread. 

By last week Podoloff, short, gray- 
ing, 57 but dynamic, had moved up in 
the world. He was running an office on 
New York’s Madison ave., a home in Con- 
necticut, a sports arena in New Haven, 
and two fast-growing professional sports 
leagues, one hockey, one basketball. 

Slow Start. For the Podoloffs, the 
first five years were the hardest. Not until 
the family moved to New Haven did 
things begin to look up. 

There, while his wife and children 
sat in the railroad station, Abraham 
Podoloff. bought a horse-and-wagon kero- 
sene route and rented a home. Fifteen 
years later, in 1910, he entered the real 
estate business, doing so well that ke be- 
came confidential purchasing agent for 
Yale University. 

Meanwhile, young Maurice, having 
graduated from Yale and its law school, 
found in sports the perfect outlet for his 
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America’s Newest 
Sensation on Wheels! 


rley-D avidson 





LIGHTWEIGHT, SINGLE CYLINDER; built 
by the world’s largest manufacturer of motorcycles 





MOTORCYCLING FUN FOR EVERYONE 
Personal Transportation at Low Cost! 


Here it is, everybody’s mo- formMen&Women 
torcycle, a lightweight, genu- e |= a 
ine Harley-Davidson that will DS im; 
take you places safely, quick- , ».. 
ly, conveniently and eco- T- 
nomically. Costs little to buy, Y 
little to operate. Just the thing for going to 
and from work, school, store, town and on 
trips to distant places. Miles of enjoyment at 
pennies of cost! Dependable personal trans- 
ForBoys&Girls portation at real savings! See 
s= your Harley-Davidson dealer 
re today. Write for free literature. 


6) HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
& Dept. PA Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


















A REAL MOTORCYCLE 


@ Air-cooled, alumi - 
num head motor 

@ 3-speed transmis - 
sion, foot shift 


@ Generator ignition 

@ 3.25 x 19” tires 

@ 5” internal expahd- 
ing brakes 





Genuine High Quality 


GABARDI ~ E Mee 


Value $11.95! 4 


Order by mail and SAVE! 
Firmly woven virgin wool 
and fine-spun rayon. Twill 
weave resists wrinkles. 
Holds crease, gives amazing wear. 
pert fashion tailored for perfect fit. Zip- 
per front. Roomy pockets, bar-tacked 
for double strength. Blue, Tan, Sand, 
=~, Lt. Brown, Dk. Brown, Blue-Gray. 
“= WAIST SIZES: 28-36 pleated— 
38—44 plain. 





Ex- 





SEND NO MONEY Send name, waist size, color 


Pay postman only $6.95 
plus small postage. Or send money and sore postage. 
Money-Back Guarantee. Order yours NOW 
LINCOLN TAILORS, Dept. T-3 Lincoln, Nebr. 








1948 EDITION of “Fishing —What 
Tackle and When” now ready. Shows 
South Bend and Oreno quality- 
built tackle that will make your . 
sport complete. Color pic- ,% 
tures of fishes. Casting 
instructions. Every 

fisherman needsa 4 
copy. A postal 
gets it, free! 












#4 
South Bender 
The perfect 
casting rod—has 
live, supple action. 
The tip weighs only 
3% ounces. Length 
4 feet, 11 inches . . ‘$15 


SOUTH BEND Sart } yg 
753 HIGH ST., SOUT 
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driving energy. When the Podoloffs 
bought the not-yet-completed New Haven 
Arena Maurice became a charter member 
of the Canadian-American Hockey 
League, which played there. In 1940 he 
helped organize and became head of the 
American Hockey League. 

What put Podoloff into the big time 
was not hockey, however. It was the 
Basketball Association of America—or- 
ganized in 1946 by fellow arena owners. 

Professional basketball had never 
amounted to much, especially in the East. 
But with Podoloff as president, the BAA 
started out to prove that the game could 
be played in big league style—without 
industrial plant backing of its teams. 

In its first year, BAA moved into 11 
major cities, bought the best ex-college 
stars it could find, paid real money for 
referees and built up a powerful league 
front office under Podoloff that really 
runs the show. 

Growing Up. This month, with 
Podoloff still running things, BAA was 
successfylly completing its second season. 

‘It had dropped from an original 11 
to 8 clubs (New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Providence, Washington, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Baltimore) of which Providence, 
Boston and St. Louis were having at- 
tendance trouble. But it had proved that 
pro ball could stand on its own feet. 

Raid? What really showed the BAA 
had arrived were reports that next season 
it would drop some of its weak sister 
clubs and take in some of the better ones 
of its only major rival—the older Na- 
tional League.* Podoloff piously dgnied 
tempting such NL teams as Minneapolis, 
Ft. Wayne and Indianapolis, but said 
frankly he’d welcome them if they were 
dissatisfied with NL conditions. 

NL sources, hinting the rumors might 
have been “planted” to stir up trouble, 
said only big-city-loving Minneapolis was 
flirting with BAA, insisted a merger might 
come in a year or two, but, hopefully, 
would be “the National League” taking 
in some BAA teams—not vice versa.” 


*NL cities: Anderson, Ft. Wayne, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.; Rochester, Syracuse, N.Y.; Toledo, 
Ohio; Flint, Mich.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Osh- 
kosh, Sheboygan, Wis.; and Tri-Cities (Davenport, 
Iowa, and Moline and Rock Island, IIl.). 





Podoloff. Under him a new loop clicked. 
(SEE: Basketball’s Mr. Big) 





Geo XMAS TREE, 


Here ithis...the pen with 
the point vou prefer... 
fine. 


broad. Thie dium or 


It's the sensational 
West-End Thres 


the pen that g 


thew, 
Point 
eer ives 
you personal-point sele« 
tion to fit vour own style 
of writing. Smartly de 
signed in solid and com 
bination colors. At vour 


favorite store now... 


and ONLY 50e 


‘Westend”’ 
THE PEN WITH THREE POINTS 
IN ITS FAVOR! 


See e try © compare! 

You'll find it 

“outpoints” any other pen 
Sloane Pen Company, New York, N. Y. 


GUMOUT 


@ Cleans Carburetors 

@ Eliminates Woter 

@ Prevents Frozen Gas Lines 
At all garages and gas stations 


PENNSYLVANIA REFINING CO. 


Butier, Po. Cleveland, O. Edgewoter, N. J. 



















We grow 14 million trees a year. Write 
for special Xmas tree bulletin, planting 
stock, price list. 


MUSSER FORESTS, Inc., Indiana, Pa. 









“I'VE MADE THEM BY HAND FOR 
OQUTDOORSMEN FOR 35 YEARS” 


LIFETIME KNIFE 


CUTS ANYTHING! 


My Buck Lifetime Knife is a 
hondmade product of the Old 
West, used by Rangers and 
skilled hunters. The special 
high-carbon steel blade has been hand-tempered 
by my secret process to last a lifetime. Hollow- 
ground to razor sharpness—it's so*strong you can 
cut anything . . even a bolt in two. A beouty 
with carved lucite handle (choice: green, blue, 
red or black) onda rugged ged soddie leather sheath 
Knife 2104 heovier 5'2"x1" blade $8; Skinning 
knife $9. Clip —. cnetese check or money 
order ond I'll return mail o knife 
you'll be proud to own. Money bock guarantee. 


8Ué LIFETIME 


KNIFE 
H.H. BUCK & SON, 1272 MORENA BLVD., SAN DIEGO, 
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Trouble an the South | re ‘the Police” 


Graham, Arkansas Gazette 


a: He ust “yer Rolling Sens | 
. & “  . tatesrs ci =/\Tat a A 3 
Opinion in § Resi) see 


PROSPECTS Dim’) E> a 
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Cartoon © aver aus 
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“Polish Him Off with This” 
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Talburt, Scripps-Howard Newspapers Shoemaker, Chicago Daily News 
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Americana 


Digging for Peace 


Three to five dollars invested in a 
garden now can save $50 to $100 on gro- 
cery bills this summer. 

It can also provide the green and yel- 
low vegetables nutritionists find lacking 
in most American diets, and release vital 
cereal foods to Europe’s starving. 

Secretary of State Marshall holds 
this last point so important that he ap- 
peared at last month’s National Garden 
Conference in Washington to underscore 
it: He too is digging in his own back 
yard—as well as negotiating—for peace. 

This spring the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture will back him by pushing a 
vast “Freedom Garden” program. Its 
aim: 20 million gardens—14 million in 
towns, where they will help fight infla- 
tion; 6 million on farms. 

Contribution. During war 
40% of all fresh vegetables consumed in 
U.S. were pulled from the 18 million Vic- 
tory Gardens. Freedom Gardens, USDA 
hopes, will produce 6 million tons of food 
and make 1948 the heaviest food produc- 
ing year in history. Home and communi- 
ty canning, which amounted to 3.5 billion 
quarts a year during the war, could run 
savings into the winter. 

Top problems. The program must: 
(1) convince Americans that there is 
hunger in Europe; (2) show how more 
vitamin-rich protective foods used in our 
3,400-calorie daily diet will release more 
wheat and starches for Europe’s 1,400- 
calorie fare; (3) find free land to replace 
former plots now built over. 

To get at John Q. Public, who tills 
most city gardens, and Mrs. John, who 
raises most rural ones, USDA is banking 
on local leaders, garden clubs, civic and 
industrial organizations, and real estate 
boards. Every state has an agricultural 
college with thousands of printed circu- 
lars; over 8,000 extension workers stand 
ready with know-how. Many seed com- 
panies are featuring $1 and $2 “gardens” 
ready-chosen for novices. 

Pound a Foot. A plot 25 by 40 feet, 
or 1,000 square feet is the smallest recom- 
mended. A dollar’s worth of 5-10-5 fer- 
tilizer, some borrowed tools, an hour’s 
care a day, and smart planting should 
reap from one-half to a pound of food per 
square foot. The secret: vegetables suit- 
able to plot size, and planting in relays 
for season-long productivity. USDA, the 
various state extension services, and the 
National Garden Institute in New York 
have a wealth of information free for the 
asking. 

Incidental but important are relaxa- 
tion and civic beauty from gardens. A 
1945 survey showed 80% of all gardeners 
planned to keep on planting. Says H. W. 
Hochbaum, head of Extension Service: 
“We think out of this Freedom Garden 
program will come a lasting impression of 
a richer life, a healthier nation, and more 
beautiful communities.” 
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Have trouble 
keeping regular? 


TRY THE HEALTHFUL WAY-— 
DAILY LEMON IN WATER 


JUICE OF ONE INA GLASS 
FRESH LEMON = OF WATER 


FIRST THING 
ON ARISING 


You've always known that lemons 
are among the most healthful fruits. 
But did you realize that the juice of 
a lemon in a glass of water, when 
taken first thing on arising,is all that 
most people need to insure prompt, 
norma! elimination? 


Generations of Americans have 
taken lemons for health—and gen- 
erations of doctors have recom- 
mended them. They’re among the 
richest sources of vitamin C; supply 
valuable amounts of B; and P. They 

_ help prevent colds. They alkalinize, 
aid digestion. 


No more harsh laxatives that irri- 
tate the digestive tract and impair 
nutrition! No more worrying: “Shall 
I take a laxative today or wait till 
tomorrow?” Lemon in water is good 
for you every day! 


Net too sharp or sour, lemon in 
water has a refreshing tang—clears 
the mouth, wakes you up. It’s not a 
purgative — simply helps your sys- 
tem regulate itself. Try it 10 days. 


LEMON in WATER 


= first thing on arising 








EVER-BLOOMING vlery: ‘Smarting 


SOE) Buirtins 


Quick use of this soothing ointment 
Strong, heavy-rooted—best of reds gives wonderful relief. Keep it handy. 


RESINGOL 


Get Well 


4%] QUICKER 


From Your Cough 




















inks, whites, yellows. SEND NO MONEY 
Sve HIP C.O. ust pay postman $1 plus 
postal oa SATISFACTIO UARANTEED 


NAUGHTON FARMS, INC., Dept. RC381, Italy, Texas 


MARRIED WOMEN 





ro $22 in a Week Spare Time 


How would you like to earn good money for your idle time—and 
your own personal wardrobe besides— by taking orders from 





friends and neighbors for paanterd Fromet Write ter new big, Due to 2 Col 
beautiful, presentation of scores of newest, up-to-the-minute 
styles and actual fabrics in dresses, suits, coats, sportswear, | Honey & Tar 








F OLEY’ Cough Compound 
PLAY fa Popping 


hosiery, ete. Amazinglow, money-saving prices. Noex- 
perience needed. This outfit is FREE, 80 write now, giving age. 
HARFORD FROCKS, Inc., Dept. k -8043, CINCINNATI 25, OHIO 


QUICK PAIN RELIEF 


Fairyfoot quickly relieves terrible 
stinging itching bunion — ° a 
Swelling goes down, — No specia 
shoes. Apply soothing F. 

and get blessed relief quickly. 
FREE SAMPLE.—write Today? 
It's Free. No cost to you. 


FAIRYFOOT, 1223 So. Wabash, Dept. 3243, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
Ottawa Self-Propelled Buzz Master 


LAND FAST! Powerful 7-HP motor with 
friction clutch for safe operation. 
Cuts down timber, brush and 
hedge; turn blade vertically and 

saw bogs — length. Also : 
furnishe 








s jo ALL HEED 
"wo WOMEY 


I'll help you get extra cash to fill your pocket- 
book—to live on. Supply my food and household 
products to regular customers. No previous 
experience or capital needed. I'll send FREE 
assortment of fine full-size prodocts to test 
and show. Start near home, ful! or spare time. 
Gift premiums. big monthly premiums. Rush 
name and address today for free outfit. Hurry! 


BLAIR, Dept. 78-DC, Lynchburg, Va. 
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va, Han clutch pulley for 


OTTAWA ‘MFG. CO., 1-864 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 








eeeea Benen, | FARMERS! 
Now is the Time 


to Get a SEAMAN 


ROTARY TILLER 
for Your Spring Work 





Speeds up tillage; makes bet- 
ter seedbed; use for finishing 
seedbed prepared with con- 
ventional equipment or for 
complete seedbed preparation 
with this ONE machine. Pro- 
vides ideal tillage control — 
fine pulverization, coarse, or 
medium to suit soil and crop conditions. Promotes higher 
yields . . . holds more moisture, longer; mixes fertilizer 
and green manure into GROWING AREA of seedbed; 
hastens germination; aerates seedbed; helps control 
weeds, grubs and many other crop pests; reduces wind 
and water erosion; makes plants more drought-resistant. 
Available in complete range of sizes from 3 ft. to 7 ft. 
tillage widths, power take-off and motorized (gas or die- 
sel) models. See your Seaman Tillage dealer and write 
for complete descriptive literature. 


SEAMAN MOTORS, Inc. ies nt 


FALSE TEETH 
FIT TIGHT 





Try DENTYTE, the easy-to- 

use dental plate reliner. 

Apply it yourself ot home. 

See how it will provide o 

snug, comfortable fit for 

MONTHS — not for just a day. 

Tasteless. Harmless to plate or mouth. Not a 

sticky cream—no mineral oils to impair diges- 

tion. For uppers and lowers. Full size jar (a 

year’s undreamed of comfort per plate) post- 

paid only—$1.20. Send dollar bill at our risk. 
Unconditional money-back guorantee, 


Dental Products Corp., Manheim, P-1, Pa. 





YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


on our capital. Your own boss. Hundreds average $6,000 to 
$25,000 annual sales year after year. We supply stocks, 
equipment on credit. 200 daily necessities. Steady year- 
round income. Selling experience unnecessary to start. 
Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant, profitable business 
backed by 60-year-old, world-wide industry. 

_ Write RAWLEIGH’S, Dept. C-U-PAT, Freeport, Ill. 


a 4 





TOMBSTONE 


22 in. High; 16 in. 
Monuments ole 


78 in. 
Letierin gone ‘Sooety- 
Lengrnd metas FREE Coinle 
SOUTHERN ART STONE CO. 

F Piedmont Rd. Atlanta. Ga. 







SALESMEN WANTED 


YOUR PASSPORT TO A 


BIG INCOME ¥ 
FUTURE _| 


Start a business of your own. 
Fyr-Fyter offers you an out- 
standing sales opportunity— 
explained in this free booklet. 





Send for it! Learn about the 
tremendous market for Fyr- 
Fyter Underwriters’ approved 


fire extinguishers—how you 
can build a steady, permanent 
income without capital or in- 
ventory by selling direct from 
factory to customer. Any per- 
son owning anything that will 
burn is a prospect. No store 
not necessary. Send room of office necessary. No 
us full details inctud- collecting or delivering. We 
ing experience, age, bill and collect—mail com- 
etc. mission checks weekly. 


Fyr Dept. 35-34, vayton 1, Ohic 


Write Joday/ 


if you devote most of 
your time to selling, 
write today. Selling 
experience helpful but 


-Fyter 
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Radio 


FCC’s $64 Question 


Should radio station owners be al- 
lowed to put their own views and opin- 
ions on the air, editorial-wise? 

Seven years ago (in the Mayflower 
case, named for a broadcasting firm in- 
volved) the Federal Communications 
Commission ruled no. Broadcasters, said 
FCC, must be impartial. 

However, some members of the in- 
dustry—notably the National Association 
of Broadcasters—kept up a fight to get 
FCC to reconsider its stand, perhaps 
change its mind. Last week the first aim 
became fact; FCC began hearings on the 
subject in Washington. 

Throttled. Boiled down, the case 
for NAB’s more than 2,000 members was 
this: Radio, with 3,000 stations, is as im- 
portant a news medium as the press, 
should get equal editorial privileges. The 
Mayflower decision, they claimed, was a 
“most serious” restriction on the right of 
free speech. 

Against NAB were arrayed CIO and 
AFL unions, 1,000 maverick broadcasters, 
religious and civil liberties groups. Their 
stand: The public holds permanent title 
to the airlanes; broadcasters are licensed 
to use—but not misuse—them. Business 
ownership and advertising influence in 
radio, representatives of the labor groups 
asserted, surely would bias decontrolled 
editorializing. 

Possible joker in the deal was FCC’s 
1948 Port Huron “proposed” decision 
which would deny broadcasters the right 
to censor political radio-speeches, even 
against libel dangers. FCC said the sta- 
tions wouldn’t be libel-liable anyway— 
but state courts might disagree. This 
could serve broadcasters as excuse for a 
threat to throw all opinion-talk off the air 
—in an election year, a big threat. 


CBS in Black & White 


Last spring when FCC refused to ap- 
prove CBS’ proposed standards for com- 
mercially-operated color television, the 
Columbia network was left holding an 
expensive bagful of plans. In June it de- 
cided to cancel its schedule of black-and- 
white studio-originated programs and 
concentrate on films and “remote” pick- 
ups while executive heads huddled. 

“Big” News. Now CBS has caught 
up again. Last fortnight President Frank 
Stanton took the brown paper cover off 
artists’ plans for the “largest and finest 
television studio plant in the country.” 
When the project is completed around the 
end of the year, CBS video will occupy 
two tremendous studios. Each will cover 
55 by 85 feet of floor space, 45 feet high. 
But the network intends to mark its re- 
turn to studio broadcasting long before 
then (probably in April) with a stepped- 
up schedule of variety, drama and other 
“movie set” shows. 

The large studios will service pro- 
grams to the web’s eastern seaboard net- 


work, and to more affiliates as television 
moves across country. 


Sheared Zlotnick 


On his Washington, D. C., morning 
chatter show (WTOP, Mon.—Fri., 7:45- 
9:10 a.m.) red-haired, impish Arthur 
Godfrey has made a name and mint for 
himself by kicking advertisers around. 
For years, Zlotnick the Furrier has sent 
him commercials so boring they’re likely 
to send customers to the nearest com- 
petitor, and so boastful they’ve sent some 
to the Better Business Bureau. 

But, mangled by Godfrey (“Zlot- 
nick’s got a mink. Mink! Hah! Let-out 
Virginia field mouse”), the commercials 
pay. In fact, if Godfrey reads them 
straight, Zlotnick grabs the telephone, 
calls the station: “What’s the matter?” 
he asks. “Is Godfrey mad at me?” 

On Saturdays, when WTOP’s Uncle 
Bill Jenkins takes over the Godfrey spot, 
the furrier gets the same back-handed 
boost. Last fortnight, Uncle Bill plugged 
a sheared Zlotnick beaver bargain for 
“only 497 potatoes.” 

No Lettuce. Listener Cecil Line- 
back, -a paper box company foreman, 
hustled son Cecil Jr., 11, into a cab, hur- 
ried to the market, bought a 100-pound 
sack of spuds which he dumped and count- 
¢d—only 377. So with two bags ($3 apiece ) 
the two Linebacks raced to Zlotnick’s to 
be the first for the contest prize. 

The surprised saleslady called the 
boss. Sidney Zlotnick explained that it 
wasn’t really one of radio’s screwball 
giveaways; Uncle Bill had been using 
slang. Unhappy Lineback picked up his 
potatoes, slunk home, and called the doc- 
tor for a hypo to quiet his nerves. 

Three days later, Zlotnick came out 
from under a barrage of phone calls and 
mail from sympathetic people. Zlotnick, 
they thought, could afford to give Mrs. 
Lineback that coat. He did—for 497 real 


potatoes, 





Pathfinder 
Linebacks, Zlotnick (r.), spuds. How 
many bushels in a coat? (SEE: Sheared) 


PATHFINDER 








Musie 


Home-grown Gems 


Singing is Dorothy Maynor’s busi- 
ness. Her hobby, on the other hand, is— 
songs. 

The famous Negro soprano collects 
unknown or rare Negro spirituals. In 
concerts this spring, for the first time, she 
will share with audiences such finds as 
Crossing Over—found in an ancient book 
—or Hear the Trumpet Sound. This one, 
probably never before written down, she 
found in her best hunting grounds—St. 
Helena Islands, off the North Carolina 
coast. 

There a Negro colony had lived semi- 
isolated after white: land-owners fled in 
the Civil War. (Since then a causeway 
has been built to the island, “ruining” it 
as a cultural museum.) The St. Helenans 
passed their spirituals down by word of 
mouth, met weekly to chant them under a 
hereditary choir-leader. 

Song Swap. Few audiences have 
been able to resist Dorothy Maynor’s un- 
affected charm and transparent sincerity, 
but suspicious St. Helenans did. Finally 
she cajoled them into a musical barter- 
session, where the fabulous Maynor so- 
prano got in its licks. Their return offer- 
ings she had to memorize on the spot, jot 
down later. Some she has published as 
scores. In April she will seek more tonal 
treasures on other southern islands. 

For some of her finds, Maynor is not 
sure “spiritual” is the proper title. The 
hopefully-paced Crossing Over and Don’t 
Be Weary, for instance, she thinks did 
not refer to Heaven but to freedom-ref- 
uges in other parts of the U.S. 


New Classics 
Bach, Magnificat, Robert Shaw, RCA 


Victor chorale and orchestra, Blanche 
Thebom and others. First complete re- 
cording of the hymn of praise, My Soul 
Doth Magnify the Lord. Shaw’s best so 
far (Victor: DM 1182). 

Bruch, Scottish Fantasy for violin, 
harp and orchestra, Jascha Heifetz. First 
recording of lyrically lovely music (Vic- 
tor: DM 1183). 

Massenet, Scenes Alsacienne, Mi- 
tropoulos and the Minneapolis Symphony. 
A tuneful suite eulogizing Alsace-Lor- 
raine’s charm (Columbia: MM 723). 

Ravel, Piano Concerto for Left Hand, 
Robert Casadesus, Philadelphia Orches- 
tra under Ormandy. A brilliant, jazzy 
piece written for a one-arm pianist (Co- 
lumbia: MX 288). 

Respighi, Feste Romane, Ormandy 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra. Tone 
poem of ancient Rome, well played (Co- 
lumbia: MM 707). ‘ 

Tschaikovsky, Francesca Da Rimini, 
Koussevitzky and the Boston Symphony. 
A tempestuous suite based on Dante’s /n- 
ferno (Victor: DM 1179). 

Lily Pons, Repeat Performance, Kos- 
telanetz’ orchestra. Light favorites like 


Estrellita (Columbia: MM 720). 
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Dual-Temp Home Freezer quick 
freezes at 15° below zero. Stores 
up to 70 lbs. safely for months. 
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Dual-Temp Moist Cold —— 
ment never requires — es 
h and m 
eeps food fres : : 
pee covering dishes 


mp kills germs 


ila 
Dual-Temp Ster e food longer. 


helps preserv 


WHdmiral 


DUAL-TEMP REFRIGERATORS 


Dual-Temp Moistrol .. . 
the drip tray that auto- 
matically empties itself! 
Many more features... 


Proved Performance in 


See Dual-Temp, today! over 200,000 kitchens. 





ONE-MAN SAWMILL (Ess THAK 


200°] 


lengths. MECHANICAL 
accurate set works and 


5 MARVELOU 3 
x Old ppt eller bebe 


Over 40 Gorgeous Flowering Annuals 
* including: Aster, Cosmos, Clarkia, Dian- 
thus, Larkspur, Petunia, Zinnia ete. 
All colors; beautiful in beds; lovely, fra- 
grant bouquets. Over 500 Seeds Post- 
paid only 10c with MILLS FREE Color- 
uy ful 1948 SEED BOOK of Vegetables 
mm and Mauls Man SEED HO Send 10c. 
HOUSE 
Box Rose Hill, ®. ¥. 
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BELSAW MACHINERY co., 1851-W Field d Bidg. 





315 Westport ® ity 2, Me. 








ZAUTO SEAT COVERS 


CG 
 .// COLORFULPLAID DESIGN Style “ 
GENUINE FIBRE 


FULL SET °”'y | 
Front and$ 98 | 


Rear Seats 


Only 


$3.49 


Front Seat 
Only 


| $3.98 


Styles: 



















H SOLID BACK DIVIDED BACK cemeveDyAas 
Rear Seat SOLID SEAT SEA 
Sedan or Coach. 


Also Coupe 
SOLID BACK 


Front Seat Includes 
‘oach 
J Front Seat Sedan or Coupe Front Seats 


SEND NO MONEY—MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


c SANGERS, 325 N. Wells St., Chicago 16, tt. Dept. AC-901 
partial covers. Compare these fea-; Please rush “HUG-TITE” Auto Seat Covers. 


tures! Genuine Fibre protects thel FULL SETS: FRONT Style....; REAR Style.... 
entire riding surfaces of backs and | at $6.98 per Set 

cushions. Special “‘HUG-TITE” ma-, ------ FRONT SEATS ONLY: Style. . . .at $3.98 Each. 
terial covers ALL facings on front and | 36s od STYLE “H” ONLY: at $3.49 Each. 

rear seats; also ENTIRE back of (Indicate quantity and style H, J, K or M) 
front seat. Attractively trimmed with, Car Make.............. 8 ore Year.. 


harmonizing leatherette. Colorful 00 SEND C.O.D. plus shipping charges and C.O.D. Fee. 


plaid fibre is glazed and lacquered; | einai’ " , 
easy toclean, water-repellent, smooth,,; © a | a pe AL cntioge Pu paymens.ct$ -- 
comfortable. Simple to install — no 


pins, no tacks. Just slip over uphol- | 
stery. Snug fitting, smartly styled and 

durably constructed. Sold on 10-day | Anoans 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. | 










Think of it . . . COMPLETE Auto 
Seat Covers of real quality at sensa- 
tional savings! No Sir, “HUG-TITE” 
Covers are not to be confused with 


















HE’S RIGHT! Constipation often brings on an 
upset stomach, gassy discomfort, flatulence, sour 
taste. So your laxative should relieve constipa- 
tion and comfort upset stomach, too. 

DR. CALDWELL’S famous medicine does both. 
It contains Laxative Senna, one of the finest 
things for constipation known to medical science. 
AND FOR STOMACH RELIEF it also contains a 
reliable carminative to help warm and comfort 
your upset stomach. So when you're sluggish, 
upset, and want to feel worlds better, remember 
Dr. Caldwell’s. This one medicine gives you 
pleasant relief from constipation, and comforts 
your upset stomach. 

HERE’S ONE LAXATIVE you can take right after 
a full meal with pleasant effect. Ask your 
druggist for Dr. Caldwell’s. Get welcome relief 
from constipation, and give your upset stomach 
cozy warmth and comfort too. 

EVEN FINICKY CHILDREN love it. 


DR.CALDWELLS 


SENNA LAXATIVE ‘"x"*° SYRUP PEPSIN 
ARBORVITAE 


For Hedges or specimen trees. 5 yr. old, 
6 to 12 in. Sent postpaid at planting FOR 
time. Free ‘‘Evergreens”’ folder, write $3 


MUSSER FORESTS, Inc., Indiana, Pa. 
STAY HOME AND MAKE MONEY! 


—Men! Women! Get into profitable, uncrowded profession you can 
operate from your home or small office after short home training course. 
No capital required. No goods to buy. No age limit. Others earn 
$50.00 to $100.00 per week making famous Stephenson corrective 
foot devices to order. Foot sufferers everywhere pay gladly for relief. 
Bend today for FREE BOOKLET. Established 1894. 


“TRAVELS 
NAUSEA. 


aids in quieting 
the nervous system 


THE WORLD OVER 


WANTED 


MAN WITH CAR 


No Time Like 
Now to Get In 


McNess Business 


It’s no trick to make 
good money when you 
uss your car asa McNess “Store 
on Wheels.”’ Farmers buy everything T Y 
ghey, can_ from McNess Men because Bibles [illig 
McNess Products are tops in quality, ra. R 
to Raise 













represent extra values. Attractive busi- 
ness-getting prizes and premiums; also 
money-saving deals to customers make 
selling McNess daily necessities asnap. 


We Supply Capital— Start New! 

There's no better work anywhere. Pays 

well, permanent, no experience to 

start, and we supply capital to help you 

Gt taned quick. i fn 
rite at once for McNess Dealer 


Your 
PAY 


You begin mak: money first day. 
FREE 


k. It's 


Tells all — no obligation. (i) 
THE McNESS CO., 574 Adams St., Freeport, iL 
54 





Wide World 
Maurois. He thinks Americans are civ- 
ilized. (SEE: Maurois on America) 


Maurois on America 


One of the most charming literary 
guests sheltered by America during 
World War II was the French writer 
André Maurois, best known for his 
biographies Byron, Ariel (Shelley) and 
Disraeli. Maurois not only added to our 
cultural life while here by his writing 
and lectures, but since his return to 
France has compiled an astute, yet tact- 
ful and courteous book about his hosts. 
It is entitled From My Journal (Harper, 
New York: $2.75) and American readers 
will be gratified to find themselves pic- 
tured for once by a European as fairly 
civilized human beings, not always domi- 
nated by Hollywood and the dollar sign. 

Some of Maurois’ observations: 

Brothers. “The American liberal 
. .. is neither reactionary nor conserva- 
tive. .. . It’s a question of intellectual 
flair. When one liberal meets another 
liberal they have only to exchange two 
remarks, the names of one or two friends. 
. . » They recognize one another and at 
once expand and glow.” 

ee “If [Hollywood] producers 
sought to produce works of art rather 
than consulting statistical tables or meas- 
uring cardiac reactions . . . those same 
spectators would be better satisfied. .. . 
To cater to the public is to disappoint it.” 

e @ “The art of governing this coun- 
try consists in provoking, or simply using, 
brief flashes of national emotion.” 

Home Again. Maurois writes less 
interestingly about the France he re- 
turned to. There his observations are 
concerned more with the unchanged than 


with the changed—old friends and the 
French Academy, which in his eight-year 
absence had progressed in its work on a 
new dictionary from the word “agres- 
seur” to “ardeur.” The pages are filled 
with the names of artists and writers, 
many of them relatively unknown here. 
It is, in any case, much more fun to read 
about ourselves. 


Lesson on Bigotry 


The Professor’s Umbrella, by 
Mary Jane Ward (Random House, New 
York: $3), is a polished, entertaining, 
but rather unpleasant story of anti-Semi- 
tism in a big Midwestern university. Like 
Miss Ward’s best-seller, The Snake Pit, 
it attacks a social problem through an 
individual personality. 

The individual in this case is Dr. 
Gregory Kitner, a popular assistant pro- 
fessor of English at Tamarack University. 
Dr. Kitner is a Jew. When the story 
begins, he has been teaching at Tamarack 
for years, has earned a fine reputation, 
and is due for full professorship. 

Rumblings. Dr. Kitner has warn- 
ings of what is to come. The first comes 
when George Norton, president of Tam- 
arack, tells him he is no longer welcome 
at the Town Club. Second is when Ruth 
Spencer, a stage-struck student, suddenly 
declares: 

“T’m in love with you. What are you 
going to do about it?” 

Kit does nothing about it, but Presi- 
dent Norton does. When word of the 
“romance” spreads around the campus, 
the president dismisses him for “moral 
turpitude.” Everyone knows that the 
charge is ridiculous, and that the real 
reason for Dr. Kitner’s dismissal is that 
he is Jewish. President Norton, in a pri- 
vate conversation with Kit, even admits it, 
and advises him to “get out of teaching.” 

Whether to Take Arms... The 
rest of the story is Kit’s struggle to decide 
what to do. He can join the campus “radi- 
cals” who want to fight Norton tooth and 
nail, or he can take Norton’s advice and 
meekly give up teaching—he is offered a 
non-teaching job at a handsome salary. 

The choice is interesting not only as 
a study of Dr. Kitner’s character but 
because it is, presumably, the author’s 
advice to people who run into the stone 
wall of racial bigotry. She feels that firm, 
quiet resistance is better than either meek 
surrender or all-out war. So Dr. Kitner 
neither quits nor fights. Instead, he takes 
a teaching job at another, smaller college, 
and follows as nearly as he can his 
original course? Whether his choice was 
right or not is for the readers to decide, 
and not all will decide the same way. 


Roman Fantasia 


Thornton Wilder has won_ three 
Pulitzer prizes (for his novel, The Bridge 
of San Luis Rey and for two plays, Our 
Town and The Skin of Our Teeth). It 
is possible that 1948 will bring him his 
fourth. His new novel The Ides of March 
(Harper, New York: $2.75) is the most 
impressive literary achievement in many 
months. It has already been named Book 
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INSTANTLY starts to 


BREAK UP 
CONGESTION OF 
CHEST COLDS 


in Upper Bronchial Tract, Throat! 


At first sign of a cold—rub Musterole on 
chest, throat and back. It instantly starts 
to relieve coughing and helps break up 
painful congestion in the upper bronchial 
tract, nose and throat. 

Musterole has ALL the advantages of a 
warming, stimulating mustard plaster yet 
is so much easier to apply. Just rub it on 
for mighty fast relief! In 3 strengths. 


‘ 


OUCH-my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson's 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight — walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 


Address: W.T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
KILLS — 
Red Mites 
Bed Bugs 














Toxite: 


mi —' i iasts, 


Ponce 
fe Pens, M 
ternity Stale, 


COLDS in + poultry. 
mist over birds several times Brooder and 
Henhouses to 


orum disease .E' e treatment for mange H i 
scabies on livestock. YAsk your denier or write a 


TOXITE LABORATORIES, BOX 20, CHESTERTOWN, MD. 


INVENTORS 


Patent laws encourage the development of inventions. 
Write for further particulars as to patent protection and 
procedure and ‘‘Invention Record" formatonce Noobligation. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 


egistered Patent Attorneys 
102-H Victor Building, Washington1,D.C. 


Write for low prices 
WEAVERS —carpet warp, rug 
filler, looms, parts, 


inexpensive beam counter. If you have a 


loom, give make and width please. 
OR. RUG COMPANY, DEPT. 3852, LIMA, OHIO 














3 Easy Ways to 


KILL Rats 


or your money back! 
K-R-0 Powder and Bis-Kits 


Kill rats more safe/y with these red-squill products. 
Mix K-R-O Powder (75c) with ground meat, 
fish, or cereal, or get baked K-R-O Bis-Kits 
(35¢ and $1.00) that are ready to use. 


RatStop contains Du Pont ANTU 


Buy RatStop for fast, easy rat-killing by the 
tracking method, or for mixing with baits. 
75c can holds enough powder to kill more than 
300 rats! Directions for safe use are on every can. 


@ If these products are not available at your 
nearest drug, feed, or seed store, order direct. 
Include 15c for postage and handling. 


The K-R-0 Company, Springfield, 0. 
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of the Month Club selection for March. 
Yet its subject matter will frighten off 
some readers who would otherwise enjoy 
it. 

The Ides of March concerns the 
character of Julius Caesar, the Rome he 
ruled, and the events of a few months 
preceding his assassination. It is told in 
letters and documents supposedly written 
by Caesar and his associates, actually 
constructed by Wilder. Even the events 
they describe are not always historically 
true, adding up to-what the author calls 
a “fantasia on certain events and persons 
of the last days of the Roman Republic.” 

Living Caesar. True or not, the 
reader cares little in his preoccupation 
with the characters thus displayed. Wil- 
der’s Caesar is as real as the man next 
door, though much grander, wiser, and a 
better letter-writer. His wife, Pompeia, 
would go unnoticed in a modern chain 
store. Cleopatra, the poet Catullus, Marc 
Antony, and many other Romans known 
and unknown come to life vividly. 

Most of the letters, particularly Cae- 
sar’s, stimulate the intellect while moving 
the story. 

Caesar pondered much. 

On religious observances: “They af- 
ford to our Romans... a vague sense of 
confidence where no confidence is and at 
the same time a pervasive fear, a fear 
which neither arouses to action nor calls 
forth ingenuity, but which paralyzes.” 

Forced Freedom. On liberty: “It is 
in this sense that responsibility is liberty, 
the more decisions that you are forced to 
make alone, the more you are aware of 
your freedom to choose. . . . Cato and 
Brutus repeat liberty, liberty, and live to 
impose on others a liberty they have not 
accorded to themselves—stern, joyless 
men, crying ... be joyful as we are joy- 
ful; be free as we are free.” 

The splendor and pomp of Roman 
high society is recreated without subject- 
ing the reader to tiresome detail. But 
Wilder’s greatest achievement is his char- 
acters. They are not only real, but for 
the most part interesting and admirable. 





Acme 
Wilder. Three and one might make four. 
(SEE: Roman Fantasia) 


Mows and Trims Lawns 


In One Simple 
Easy Operation 









Save Time 
and Labor with a 


MonTAMowWER 


New model. New type metal handle has 
special device to adjust cutting height. Drive shaft now 
mounted on free rolling, factory lubricated, sealed ball 
bearings. No tired backs or aching arms. 8% Ibs. live 
precision made mechanism that first gathers, then cuts 
smoothly a clean 16” swath through grass, dandelions, 
spike grass, lawn weeds. No noise or clatter. As modern 
and efficient as your electric razor. Cuts right up to walls. 
fences, trees or posts; leaves no fringes to be trimmed 
by hand. Cutters self-sharpening. Built to last many 
years. Many thousands in use. Sold direct from factory 
for 26 years, Costs little. Write at once for trial on 
your own lawn “‘approval offer,’’ guarantee .information 
and literature. 


MONTAMOWER DISTRIBUTING CO. 
1070 Keeler Bidg. GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH, 


DO YOU WANT TO BE AN 


AUCTIONEER? 


Attend the only Auction College in the 
United States conducted at an accredited 
college, with the leading auctioneers in their 
respective fields as your instructors. 


Act at once, summer class open to 
limited number, 


WESTERN COLLEGE OF 


AUCTIONEERING 
Billings Box 1458 Montana 
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All about goats and goat milk in vies sillus- 
trated mont! nly, poms Sam y 250. 
SPECIAL INTR DUG "TOR yen +~ 
> scription only $1 (regular $2 a year). Book- 

‘Primer for Go: NAL rs", FREE on 
soquest, DAIRY Goat JOURNA Dept. 890A, 


te 
WITHOUT BATTERY 


D EA 10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Automatic hearing device witheut BATTERY. No head- 
band. Worn on ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Used by thou- 
sands. Send today for free information and names of happy 
users in your vicinity. Makes an ideal gift. 


American Earphone Co. 10 East 43rd St. (Dept. P-37), N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


A eyiitek-vae) it: 


peep F Genuine Marble 204 Granite Memorials 

of lasting beauty. Overall size, height 38 
95 in., width 18 in., thickness 8 in, Freight 
ae aid. Satistaction quaranteed Free catalogs 


American Memorial Co. Dept. ASO, Atlanta, Ga, 


ILL-FITTING 


FALSE TEETH 


Fit Better 
With Komfo 
Dental Pads 


Here is a comforting 
aid for dental plate 
sufferers. Komfo Den- 
tal Pads relieve sore 
and tender gums due 
to ill-fitting dentures; 
help prevent seeds from lodging 
under plate; help make plate fit snug- 
ger; help you wear and become accus- 
tomed to new plates; enable you to 
eat meat, tomatoes, pears, celery. Not 
a powder, not a paste, will not stick to 
plate. Send 50c for 10 lowers; send 50c 
for 8 uppers. (No stamps please.) 
Minimum order of either kind—50c. 

KOMFO DENTAL PAD CO., BOX NO. 6311, 
DEPT. B-82, PHILA. 39, PA. 





HEARING AID 
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BUCKLEY’S 


MIXTURE 


Why suffer with a rasping, hacking 
bronchial cough due to a cold or ex- 
cessive smoking? Just try Buckley’s 
Mixture and see if you don’t get 
quick, glorious relief. Buckley’s con- 
tains soothing Carrageen for irri- 
tated, inflamed throat mem- 
branes. Concentrated medi- 
cation, no syrups added— 
thus tends to act faster, 
go further. Try Buckley’s. 


At All Drugstores 








» GONE 
TOMORROW 


“INSTANT RELIEF 


Protect sore toes from tight shoes with Dr. Scholl’s 

Zino-pads today and you'll stop corns from develo 

wit f (morrow! But—if you have corns—Zino-pads 
aay stop ul shoe friction, lift ‘ens 
and quickly remove corns. Get a box NO 


D! Scholls Zino-pads 


RELIABLE MAN 
WANTED opportunity now. 
$15-$20 in a day. 


No experience or capital required. Permanent. 
Write today. 


McNESS CO., Dept. 89, Freeport, Illinois. 


BIVE BLUE SPRUCE ‘4, 


Excellent stock, well Branched. es 
old transplants, 6” to 
POSTPAID at penne , 4, 
Evergreen folder 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC., INDIANA, PA. 


INVEN TORS 


arn how to protect your invention. Secure ‘Patent 
Guide” and ‘ “Reco d of Invention’ form—without obligation. 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
837-A District National Bidg. Washington 5, D. C. 


STAMMER? 


Fly, new 130-gege be book, *‘ ‘Stammering, 
Its Cause and tion,’’ describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc- 
tion of Sanapering and stuttering—suc- 
= ih ened Free—no obligation. 


N. 
Tower, indianapolis, @, ind. 


with car to call on 
farmers. Wonderful 


































A Pleasant Way to Make MONEY! 


The tide of religious awakening is stimulating a 
new demand for religious products. You perform a 
Christian service by offering the “Sunshine Line” 
greeting cards—America’s leading religious line. 


SPECIAL 
A. 





No. E22 Is a Favorite 

Your friends and neighbors will be enthusiastic 
about these beautiful cards with Easter messages. 
Profitable sales are quickly and easily made. Make 
extra profits selling scripture-text Everyday greetings, 
Egermeier's Bible Story books, Sallman prints, mot- 
toes and plaques. Write today for generous offer. 


TRIUMPHANT ART PUBLISHERS, D s 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA ANDERSON, INDIANA 













Movies 


Cinema-Gazing 


Eric Johnston, president of the Mo- 
tion Picture Association of America, 
peered over the shoulders of movie re- 
search and development engineers. And 
his eyes popped at their blueprints for 
the future. 

According to their plans, movie-goers 
of 1975 will get a close-up view of events 
occurring in the world—‘“at the very in- 
stant they happen.” Guided missiles cir- 
cling the globe in 21% hours will relay 
pictures of a revolution in Brazil, for 
instance, directly to a planetarium-style 
theater. On a giant dome, resembling half 
the globe, three-dimensional images of 
the revolution picked up by the missile 
(a sort of combination reconnaissance 
plane and buzz-bomb rocket) will show 
up in natural color and full sound. 

Fantastic? Not at all, says Johnston. 
“All this will make today’s motion picture 
and today’s motion picture theater as old- 
fashioned as a nickelodeon. . . . We'll 
have box seats at the eternal drama of 
life itself—wherever it’s enacted and at 
the very time it happens.” 


Beautiful But... 


Captain From Castile (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox) is one of those beautiful but 
dumb movies. As a dramatization of Her- 
nando Cortez’ conquest of Mexico, it’s 
just another page from Hollywood’s His- 
tory for Children and Adults with Child- 
like Minds. 

As a spectacle, however, it is a sen- 
sational success. There are a number of 
breath-taking shots of Aztec hordes mov- 
ing across the plains in solemn proces- 





sion, and there are stunning close-ups of 
massive idols and tremendous temples. 
And Technicolor rarely has been used to 
better advantage. 

The story, to put it mildly, seems a 
little overdressed in so many million dol- 
lars’ worth of extras, masonry, celluloid, 
feathered headdresses and turquoise and 
crimson paint. Its plot is typical lending 
library sword-and-balcony stuff. 

Tyrone Power flees Spain when his 
sister is murdered by the Inquisition, col- 
lects a pretty Gypsy girl (Jean Peters) 
and a two-fisted pal (Lee J. Cobb) en 
route and winds up with Cortez’ Mexican 
expedition. 

The film has none too much action, 
but what it has is good and gory. (Ty- 
rone himself gets stabbed, pierced by ar- 
rows and burned with red hot pokers.) 
There is enough excitement to satisfy 
most thrill-seekers. 

For several reels Tyrone seems to 
think Miss Peters is just a tomboy. This 
is a peculiar delusion, since she is the 
most exciting new female to turn up in 
the movies in some time. Miss Peters of- 
ten looks like an Ohio State University 
coed, which she was until very recently; 


but she has a sizzle that is not only in- 


terstate but international. 

Since there isn’t anything inflamma- 
ble about the lines they’ve given her to 
read, or the situation in which they’ve 
placed her, Miss Peters must be regarded 
as a triumph of spontaneous combustion. 

‘ Eventually Tyrone sees that the girl 
has something, and the movie ends with 
everybody marching happily off into the 
bright blue yonder to meet Montezuma. 


When a Man’s Himself 


Three Daring Daughters (MGM) 
has a confusing twist. Jose Iturbi, known 
to both music-lovers and movie-goers as 
a pianist, plays Jose Iturbi, a famous pi- 


Power and Peters. They helped Cortez conquer Mexico. (SEE: Beautiful but . . .) 
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WHY PAY MORE? 
TUBE GIVEN 
With Every Tire 
EVERY TIRE GUARANTEED 
NON SKID, ORIGINAL TREAD 
TRIPLE INSPECTED DEMONSTRATORS 


Slightly used, some like new 
Posttively not recaps 


- « «$12.39 | 8.25-20 . . . $17.49 

- « 14.39 | 9.00-20 ... 17.69 

. . 14.39 | 10.00-20 .. 17.99 
750-20 8 PLY MILITARY SUPER $13.99 


%% million tires shipped to satisfied customers. 
Tri Orders. Rushed on 


STANDARD TIRE 


834 N. Broad St. Phila. 30, Pa. 





EXTRA MONEY? 


Men and women everywhere are 
earning extra money in their spare 
time. They find taking subscrip- 
tions for PATHFINDER is _pleas- 
ant and easy. You will be sur- 
prised to see how much you can 
earn in a few hours. Mail this 


coupon today to get complete in- 


formation with no obligation. 





PATHFINDER, Department W-1 


Pathfinder Building, 1323 M Street; 
N.W. 


Washington 5, D.C. 
Please send complete details of 


your money-making subscription 
plan. 
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Iturbi’s family. MacDonald and daugh- 
ters. (SEE: When a Man’s Himself) 


anist. As Iturbi, he woos divorcée Jeanette 
MacDonald, makes her Mrs. Iturbi. And 
in the process, he gains three step-daugh- 
ters (Jane Powell, Mary Eleanor Dona- 
hue and Ann E. Todd). 

Off-screen, of course, Iturbi is a 
widower and Jeanette MacDonald is, Mrs. 
Gene Raymond. 

With as much aplomb as he plays 
himself, Iturbi dishes up a musical bill- 
of-fare which includes The Ritual Fire 
Dance, Liebestraum and boogie-woogie. 
Via Route 66, he pounds his way into the 
hearts of Jeanette’s daughters, 

Miss MacDonald, who falls rather 
coyly for Iturbi’s inexpert lovemaking, 
looks young and modish in a dazzling 
Technicolored wardrobe. She also sings 
several numbers in her throaty style, but 
seems a little lost without Nelson Eddy 
to sing at. 


rr Happily Ever After 


The talents of Lilli Palmer, Sam 
Wanamaker (Broadway’s latest gift to 
Hollywood), and Akim Tamiroff make 
My Girl Tisa (Warners) almost believ- 
able. The trio generate warmth as they 
unfold a fairy tale about a group of early- 
century immigrants who want to become 
American citizens. 

In the end, their artistry gets smoked 
out, however. Teddy Roosevelt, then 
President of the U.S., pops up at Ellis 
Island as the Fairy Godfather, saves Lilli 
from deportation, and smooths the path 
of true love. 


Still Worth Seeing 


The Voice of the Turtle (Eleanor 
Parker, Ronald Reagan, Eve Arden). A 
well-done light comedy, but don’t expect 
the stage version. 

Road to Rio (Bob Hope, Bing 
Crosby, Dorothy Lamour). Competent 
teamwork by the mirth and melody trio 
keeps the Road series rolling. 

Treasure of the Sierra Madre 
(Humphrey Bogart, Walter Huston). A 
finely-drawn study of frustration and 
futility based on the greed for gold. 











Try This NEW Portable 


ADDING MACHINE 


ON 10-DAY MONEY-BACK 


GUARANTEE 
ThisADDOMETERdoes AMAZING 
more work at lower cost VALUE 


than ony other ADDING 
MACHINE! Adds, sub- only 
tracts, multiplies quickly, 95 
accurately ; 8-col. capac- 

ity. Easy to use, easy to = 
handle at desk, on the job, 

or at home. Over 100,000 in use; praised 
everywhere. Yours for onl $12.95 
WITH 10-DAY MONEY “BACK GUAR- 
ANTEE if not fully satisfied. Write for 
descriptive folder or send check or money 
order TODAY, 


Dept. C-3, Reliable Typewriter & Adding Machine Co. 


303 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, I. 


Beware Coughs 
from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
goes right to the seat of the trouble to help 
loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, and aid 















nature to soothe and heal raw, tender inflamed 
bronchial mucous membranes. Tell your drug- 
gist to sell = a bottle of Creomulsion with the 
allays the poms 4 or you are to have your money 
back, 
For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 
Genuine beautiful ROCKDALE © UP uae 
tion or ppg me Ne BACK. ay ey @nasy 
Free catalog. Compare on oa —_ TERMS cpa 
PAY AX Ae pa Book 
early, ° mi 
um, late po gn -*-. varieties. 
Telis how to grow big, luscious 
Copy Free. Write Today. 
W. F. ALLEN COMPANY 
92 Evergreen Ave, . 
’ 
SELL WOMEN’S WEAR 
house, LINGERIE—DRESS GOODS—Cot- 
m Pririts — Rayons — Woolens — MEN’S 
SHIRTS — TOWELS -— STATIONERY — 
EVERYDAY CARDS. Beautiful FREE 
ITS—without experience. Exclusive. Be 
First. Write now 
MITCHELL & CHURCH 
DEPT. 451 Binghamton, WN. Y. 
refriger- 
your own business ation sca*cir 
Service neighbors’ og pment. 33 week trai reg 
complete, thorough. You —¢ address ons actual work. 
Send this ad with Same and r full Grails. 


understan ou must like the way it quickly 
DIRECT TO YOU $ 
Rockdale Monument Co., Dept. 182, foliet, tI. 
berries for home and market. 
Up-to-minute styles—DRESSES—street— 
Samples Make Easy Sales—BIG PROF- 
EARN EXTRA CASH in 
Veteran approved 


vet *O Non-Vet 
BOSTON TECHNICAL ‘INSTITUTE 
Dept. PA-3 4707 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohic 


SPASTIC - POLIO 


AND PARALYSIS CORRECTION 
Tilton tH. 
Foundation Schools 


a famous program teaching 
paralyzed children and adults how to 
walk, talk and become physically 
independent. Our forty -ninth year. 
Medical supervision. 
RESIDENT SCHOOLS 

Encino, Calif.; Houston, Texas; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Oshkosh (Lake W ), Wisconsin; 
Oregon; Tulsa, Oklahoma; Far Hills, New Jersey. 

Day Schools in ten other cities. 
For information write Berry Foundation Schools, 
16202 Ventura Boulevard, Encino, California. 


Werry 
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FAST RELIEF, 
help feed 
famished muscles 
with fresh blood! 


_@ When strenuous activ- 
ity leaves your muscles 
stiff and sore... help Na- 
ture get them back to nor- 
mal! Rub on Absorbine Jr.! 


What makes those muscles 
shout with pain is often simply 
t they’re famished. Your 
extra effort has burned up 
their nourishment. But rub 
those muscles with famous 
Absorbine Jr. and you help step 
up the local circulation. Then 
fresh blood supplies fresh nour- 
ishment .. . those tired muscles 
can relax, pain eases—you’ll say: 
“Ah, what relief!”’ . 
Get Absorbine Jr. today. 
There’s nothing like it! At 
all druggists, $1.25 a long- 
lasting bottle. 
W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Bypaths 


f ? Nursery Rhyme 


Sing a song of sixpence 
Pocket full of rye 

Six-and-fifty countries 
Baked in a pie. 


While the pie is cooking 
It begins to split, 

Along comes a red-bird 
Gobbles half of it. 


Along comes an eagle— 
“That belongs to me 
Grabs it from the red-bird, 


Flies into a tree. 


ha 


Red-bird bites the eagle, 
Blood and feathers fly— 
Be some lovely eating 
For vultures by and by. 
—R. Conly. 


Probably the thing that keeps this 
old world together, after all, is that it 
never needs as much as it wants. 

° - e 

The distillers feared that those grain 
restrictions would take some people’s 
breath away. 

© 7 e 

This is the year in which the minority 
may again prove to be a majority by turn- 
ing out and voting. 


Bubble Trouble 


Some radio programs I'd rather skip: 
The part I most dislike 
Is neither the soap nor the lather, 
It’s the frothing at the mike. 
—Edward A. Lawrence. 
+ ° 
Cheer up! Spring’s coming. 


7 . ° 
Much may be said on both sides and 
it usually is. 


The purchasing power of the dollar 
not only needs to be stabilized but also 
energized. 

oe ° * 

There is a way to settle most prob- 
lems and much trouble is caused by try- 
ing to avoid that way. 

e . ° 

Just causes usually triumph in spite 

of propaganda issued to support them. 
. . 7 

Man confers, infers, defers, but he 
has yet to improve on the Ten Command- 
ments. 

. e aa 

Europe insists that America has 
more gold than is good for it but who 
knows of a better affliction? 


Dream Girl 


Some girls offer glamor to dream of, 
And others a gleam in their eye, 

But the crop that my girl is the cream of 
Can also dream up a good pie! 


—S. Omar Barker. 


Quips 

A Los Angeles factory is making 
false hems to give skirts that new look. 
Just the thing to go with this phony pros- 
perity.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

7 * * 

Some of the Army’s new weapons are 
reported able to blast an enemy tank into 
as many parts as a G.I. cook gets from 
a frying chicken.—Kansas City Star. 

A knee-length sleeping smock is on 
the market. To be worn, we presume, 
with knee-high sleeping socks.—Arizona 
Republic. 

. 7. - 

“Cowboys don’t kiss girls,” says Roy 
Rogers. They simply say to them: “Good- 
by, Old Paint”—or is that a horse?— 
Detroit News. 

e - e 

Nowadays a fool isn’t the only one 
that is soon parted from his money.— 
Arkansas Gazette. 





“Toughest beard I ever saw on a man!” 


PATHFINDER 
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CLF Sriend tx WNeed...the WNickd n> 


Your Community Hospital 


Why is Nickel such a good friend of this 
young mother and her child? 

You'll find the answer in the all-important 
word Cleanliness. 

For, just a century ago, a crusading young 
doctor named Semelweiss made the vital dis- 
covery that immaculate cleanliness was nec- 
essary to check the dreaded childbed fever. 

Since then, the way has been marked by 
names like... Lister! ...Koch!... Pasteur! 
... milestones on the road to health threugh 
sanitation. 

One way your hospital pays tribute to their 
pioneering is through its use of modern 
equipment made of Stainless Steel and Monel 
—both alloys of Nickel. 

These Nickel alloys resist corrosion. They 
can be kept gleaming bright and sanitary. 
They are smooth, hard metals that will not 


rust or pit, to harbor microbe marauders. 

That’s why Nickel, the “white” metal is a 
real friend of the “men in white.” 

And why Nickel is your friend. In fact, it 

is usually Your Unseen Friend, because, 
combined with other metals, it serves you in 
so many ways that you seldom see. 
Write for your free copy of “The Romance of 
Nickel”. This illustrated 60-page booklet tells 
the story of Nickel from ancient discovery to 
modern-day use. Address Dept. 27X., 


THE INTERNATIONAL WICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5,N.¥. 


EMBLEM 


it. Nickel 


TeeOt mate 


.--Your Unseen Friend 





ALL THESE STARS APPEAR 
IN DAVID O. SELZNICK’S PRODUCTION 


“THE PARADINE CASE” 


DIRECTED BY ALFRED HITCHCOCK 


CHARLES 
COBURN 


Gears 


ay 


UGGETT & Mytas TOBACCO CO 


Wirn tHe STARS: 
i's CHESTERFIELD 


BECAUSE “| ALWAYS MILDER 
2} BETTER TASTING 
"7 COOLER SMOKING 


ad 


THE RIGHT ComBINATION.. 
worLDs BEST ToBACCOS 








